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VOICE of tHE TIGER 


Exclusive interview with Maj. Gen. Clair 





Chennault on American policy in Asia 


FOR MILITARY, CORPORATE AND 
PRIVATE AIRCRAFT IN THE 
HOUSTON-GALVESTON AREA 


Make CAMAIR your aircraft headquar- 
ters in the Houston-Galveston area. 
6,000 foot runways and complete serv- 
ices for maintenance, modification and 
overhaul provide facilities for America’s 
heaviest military, corporate and private 
aircraft. 
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MUNICIPAL AIRPORT GALVESTON, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CAMAIR 480, A SUPERIOR 
TWIN-ENGINE CONVERSION OF THE 


FAMOUS RYAN NAVION Petey 
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Your Best Week-end Flight 
Plan for October 


See the West's biggest livestock show, 
the Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
Horse Show, and Rodeo, any time 

from October 29 to November 7 in 

San Francisco's Cow Palace 

For quality Standard Aviation products 
and service, fly in to 

San Francisco's International Airport. 


Flying a 2500-pound payload at 75 mph 


A farm machine with wings! That's the Air Tractor, with Aviation Oil. One Pratt and Whitney, for instance, had no 
a specially designed wing which forces chemicals well into measurable wear after 1173 hours, and its rings and valves 
thick crops! Even when loaded with 2500 pounds of dust or were still good. 

spray, the Air Tractor turns short, pulls up fast, protects “We get the dependable power we need, too, with Chevron 
pilot with its special construction. Aviation Gasoline 80/87. It never fouls spark plugs, and 


“Crop-dusting is about the toughest service an engine can gives us extra power on take-offs.” 

_ be in,” says A. L. Baxter, who planned the Air Tractor out The same top performance and engine protection can be 
of his experience as head of Central Aircraft, Yakima, Wash., yours, too, with quality Standard Aviation products. Just use 
one of the biggest dusting outfits in the country. “We get your Chevron National Credit Card, honored by Standard 
extra-long service from our engines, though, with RPM Airport Dealers everywhere in the West 


Oe ee 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


It's wise to use oxygen on 
night flights above 6,000 feet. 
Night vision is one of the first faculties 


to fail at higher altitudes. STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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Heres aviation’ best rransportation value / 


PIPER CUSTOM TRI-PACER 


Value, plus performance, comfort and flying ease, 
explain why the Piper Tri-Pacer is the largest sell- 


ing four-place business plane on the market today. 





complete 


with radio 
and other 
Deluxe Equipment 


F.A. F. Lock Haven, Pa. 


Standard 
Tri-Pacer only 
$6475 


a) 


A tee? Se 


Compare the price of the fast, easy-to-fly Custom Tri-Pacer with 
anything on the market. At $7075 here’s a truly fine transporta- 
tion airplane for the businessman with a long list of standard 
equipment including navigation lights, VHF transmitter, two- 


band LF receiver and accurate homing loop. 


And in the Tri-Pacer you get nimble performance—over 120 
mph cruise—plus traditional Tri-Pacer flight simplicity—tricycle 
gear for take-off and landing ease, simplified controls for fly- 


ing ease. 


With all these features and equipment, the Custom Tri-Pacer 


is still priced far less than any other 4-place production aircraft. 








3 PIPER Aircraft Corporation 


onl $2830 down Lock Hoven, Pennsylvania Dept. 10-G 

y a Please send me additional informetion on 
- , ee your Tri-Pacer finance plan 

You can start using the Custom Tri- FF Gtense cond fell-ccter Tet Puses brodene 


Pacer with a cash outlay of only 
$2830, pay the balance on standard AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
finance terms with full insurance. For 


details see your nearest Piper Dealer LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 





or send in coupon, 
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See why so many pick PIPER 
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Aerial view of nation’s biggest integrated aircraft manufacturing plant in Marietta, Georgia, 


ALL THESE FACILITIES 


UNDER ONE ROOF MEAN GREATER PRODUCTION 





ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY! 


Government Plant No. 6, operated by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 





In 

Marietta, Georgia, 
the nation’s 
biggest 

integrated 

aircraft plant 

has never 

missed a delivery 


schedule, 





B-47 Multi-Jet Bombers on Marietta flight line before joining U 


The minute you step inside Lockheed’s 
Marietta, Georgia, factory, you are im- 
pressed with the overwhelming size— 
seemingly endless production lines in- 
tegrating every conceivable facility for 
making all types of aircraft. This plant ts 
particularly suited for the largest air- 
planes—bombers, tankers and transports. 

The main assembly building covers 47 
acres under one roof. The final assembly 
area alone is nearly half a mile long. In 
this giant structure are the newest auto- 
matic machines to form, mill and turn 
steel, aluminum and heavy alloys. The 
Onsrud Spar Mills can mill in one opera- 
tion a 48-foot aluminum alloy plate 
weighing a full ton into an integrally- 
stiffened wing panel. Overhead cranes 


for lifting such huge units are completely 
radio-controlled. 

This bigness Saves you money because 
it means more efficient, more economical 
aircraft production. It provides maxi- 
mum flexibility in production planning. 
Consequently, with minimum effort, the 
Marietta factory can be arranged to 
handle any design or any type of aircraft, 
guaranteeing a continuous flow of ma- 
terial from the raw state to the com- 
pleted airplane. Today, more than 
45,000 different parts are being manu- 
factured at Marietta. 

That's why the U.S. Air Force selected 
the Marietta factory to build multi- 
engined B-47 Jet Bombers and C-130 
Turbo-Prop Combat Cargo Planes. In 


S 


1ir Force. 


Lock- 


heed management, this Marietta plant 


the more than three years under 


has never missed a delivery schedule. 
And today, new cost and performance 
records are winning additional com- 


mendations from the USAF. 


Look to 


LOCKHEED 


for Leadership 
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NORTHERN HOSPITALITY 
Here in Alaska flying is all important 
since roads are “washboards” at best and 
are still few and far between. Over half 
the visitors we have arrive by plane and 


Se £ US 


we have a buzz code set up for them 
One buzz: “Hi. Just flying by.” Two 
buzzes: “Put the coffee pot on, I'm land- 
ing.” 

If the plane is on floats, the dock on 
the lake is only 200 yards from the front 
door of our log cabin. If on wheels, I 
drive two miles to the nearest local air- 
(population 30 families; two air- 
strips, hangar A & E available), 
and pick them up, while our wood stove 
has the coffee pot whistling. If it’s a jet 
buzzing (and they do), I just watch and 


strip 
and 


wave. 

As an avid reader of your magazine, 
I think every issue is better than ever. 
Looks as if I'll be an AOPA fan forever. 

Gtiorra McNutt 
Naptowne, Alaska 


AMEN 
I wish to say “Amen” to your editorial 
of August, “The Oak and the Acorn.” It 
is by writing such as this that we of 
the CAP eventually will realize the full 
potential that the CAP program has to 
offer to the United States. It is a shame, 
a crying shame, that such a situation has 
existed with such potentiality for such 
a long period of time. All of us who 
have been with CAP, for a 
long or short period, have felt the ex- 
treme frustration that comes from try- 
ing to produce so much with so little. 
Many thanks again and I hope your 
editorial sows some seeds. 
W. A. SHAFER 


associated 


Erie, Pa 


As commanding officer of a good Civil 
Air Patrol unit, allow me to congratu- 
late you on your splendid editorial: “The 
Oak and the Acorn.” 

Your comment on the senior members 
is wonderful. Let’s get rid of the uni- 
form-happy and “something-for-nothing”™ 
boys and with what would be left we 
could build a respected organization. 

ALBERT G. WOLF 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


SINGLE ENGINE NIGHT FLYING 

I have just finished reading “A New 
Look at Single Engine Night Flying” in 
your July issue. In my opinion it is far 
and away the best statement of facts I 
have ever read. 

I am a Naval Aviation Cadet with 250 
hours, of which 20 are night flying. My 
night flying consists of touch and go, full 
stop landings and cross-country. Our 
night landings are made with flare-pots 
instead of hi-intensity lights. Nine out of 
ten cadets find it easier to land with a 
minimum of light, and many prefer to 
have their landing lights off. 

Anyone who has flown at night will 


agree there is no greater thrill in flying 
and certainly nothing which involves 
less work. The night itself is the big- 
gest aid to navigators; many of the land- 
marks such as small towns and roads 
that you might miss during the day are 
outstanding at night. The absence of 
clear air turbulence gives the pilot more 
time to enjoy the flight and concentrate 
on his flying, thus having a more enjoy- 
able and safer trip. 

Martin E. SHERIDAN 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


I want to tell you how much I enjoy 
reading FLYING magazine and especially 
the article, “A New Look at Single Engine 
Night Flying.” Until reading the statis- 
tics in the article, I was one of those 
pilots who feared night flying because of 
engine failure. 

My tour of duty in Korea has tem- 
porarily interrupted my flying, but when 
I return to the States I will be getting 
my night hours in, thanks to the author 
of the piece on single engine night flying. 

A/1C JoHN A. KELLY 
APO, San Francisco 
(Continued on page 10) 





@ An item in the June “Briefings” 
announcing the offering of flight 
scholarships to each of the nine high 
schools in Waukesha County, Wis., 
inadvertently credited the 
to Illinois. The _ resultant 
spondence brought the following in- 
teresting report of progress from 
Dale B. Crites, president of Wauke- 
sha’s Spring City Flying Service.— 
Ep. 

In the fall of 1953, on the 50th 
Anniversary of Powered Flight, the 
Spring City Flying Service, of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., decided to offer a flight 
scholarship to each of the nine high 
schools in Waukesha County. The 
course consisted of eight hours of 
dual flight instruction and 35 hours 
of ground training. The nine scholar 
ship students began their course 
with a ground school meeting on 
April 1, 1954. The first student 
soloed on May 14 and the last stu 


county 
corre- 





FLIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dale Crites conducts a ground school course for flight scholarship winners, Tom Red- 
field, Earle Olson, Alan Luke, Robert Jandt, William Petsch, Bruce Paegelow, James 
Mitchell, Phillip Frischmann and John Tetzlaff. 


dent te solo completed his course 
on June 11. At the present time all 
the students are continuing their 
training hope to their 
Private licenses in the near 
future. 

Before this scholarship 
fered, there was very little interest 
in flying among the teen age group 
Now there is definitely more enthu- 
siasm being shown toward aviation 
We believe that the future in avia- 
tion is all going to depend on this 
teen age group and therefore any- 
thing that is done to promote inter- 
est among teenagers is definitely for 
the benefit of aviation 

This spring we also had about 300 
grade school groups visit our airport 
for an interesting tour and also a 
series of group rides. This was done 
to supplement their courses in avia- 
tion that were being studied at the 
time 


and obtain 


Pilot 


was of- 
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Who pays half fare when they go by air ? 


ae 
Everyone except Dad! Yes, Mom and all the children* travel at half fare . 
4 


, ‘ . “4 
> ¢€ ya — 

and love it Yes Mondays, Tue sdavs and Wedne sdavs are Family ~f . ~o 
“5 


lavs when spec d is just as 


Half-Fare davs on TWA flights in the U.S.A. —da 


swift and First-Class Constellation luxury is every bit as delightful 
It’s the thrifty way to vacation fun — the perfect way to take the whole —_— Mountains or seashore—there’s time enox 
. . both and satisfy every member of the fam 
family along when you're called out of town on business. Next trip, let esienewctianatheastttGAGe 


TWA show vou how little it takes to make travel bv air a family affair. 


r2Z s tree 


Where in the world do you wont fo go? For reservations Fly the finest. ee FLY - 


call TWA, or see your travel agen’. If more convenient, write 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


TWA’'s “‘Skyliner Tours,’ 380 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y 


SAW FRANCISCO oli rseurch "Se, wre 
DAKLAND = / y; “ PHILADEL 
- = WASHINGTON 


ST Lours 
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NOW...WING LIFT INSTRUMENTATION FOR 
SINGLE AND MULTI-ENGINE AIRCRAFT! 


new SAFE FLIGHT speev CONTROL 


SYSTEMS make precision low-speed 
approaches, landings and take-offs possible 
for all types of aircraft! 


With the Safe Flight Speed Control System there 
is no need for constant reference to airspeed in 
order to maintain best wing lift during approach, 
landing, take-off and climb. Power, gross weight, 
configuration or turbulence are all automatically 
taken into consideration. 

Wing lift data is collected from the wing trans- 
ducer, interpreted and transmitted to a single dial 
on your instrument panel. By keeping the pointer 
centered, correct lift and attitude at low speeds 

Wes atte enone easily maintained. Readings are continuous 
end eetttede ere carve. and accurate under all conditions. 

Instantaneous, non-lagging response insures 
against loss of control . . . permits stabilization on glide path . . . eliminates 
excessive braking and overshooting of runways. The Safe Flight Speed Control 
System ‘makes a smoother pilot of everybody’! 


Ask your dealer or use coupon below. 
MODEL SC-12 Single Engine MODEL SC-24 Multi-Engine 
Speed Control System $34500 Speed Control System $695.00 


Write or wire for detailed information. (State type aircraft.) 
ro FLIGHT esis 
—_ “Pioneers in Lift Instrumentation” 


SAFE FLIGHT INSTRUMENT CORP., WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

Gentlemen: Please send detailed information on the new Safe Flight Speed Control System. 
Type Aircraft 

Name 


Street 


City Zone........ State 
iacaaecaeen eee ee eee ee EO OOO OO OOO OO OO OOOO eee eee eee eww eee ee aa & 
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(Continued from page 8) 


RECRUIT 


At my advanced age, on the late eve- 
ning side of 37, I have decided to resign 
my regular commission as a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Army and pursue the 
eagle into the “wild blue yonder.” 

My interest in aviation was rekindled 
in Germany by the accident of having a 
Light Aviation Section as an organic 
part of a Signal Battalion to which I 
was assigned; but you are partially re 
sponsible for this rather unusual state 
of affairs. Your magazine was available 
on Stars and Stripes newsstands, and 


soon the bug which World War II had 
laid low, attacked me with new vigor 
The disease is now chronic 

I have enrolled in the Business Pilot 
course at Embry-Riddle, as advertised 
in FLYING magazine, to begin 27 Septem- 
ber 1954 

ALBERT T. SCHRADER 

Eatontown, N. J 
@ Good luck, Colonel. Let us hear from 
time to time how you are getting along 


with the new course Ep 


SAILPLANE KIT AVAILABLE 


In your MAILBOX column you have 
had many letters on home construction 
kits for modern aircraft. The Schweizer 
Aircraft Corporation has announced a 
sailplane kit, the all-metal 1-26, and is 
now actually building them on a limited 
production basis 

The glider is all metal construction 
(except some fabric covering) and all 
welding has been done at the factory 
Also the wing sections have been fitted 
to the fuselage and pin holes reamed 
This ship is in the high performance 
class, designed for 200 mile cross-country 
flights 

I saw the prototype at Elmira recent 
ly and it is a very sleek job with many 
improvements over the 1-23 (such as 
pull-tight canopy lock) 

Price of the kit is $1,500, with a $250 
down payment with the order. A bro- 
chure with more detail is available from 
the Schweizer Aircraft Corp., County 
Airport, Elmira, N. Y. 

Let’s see how many of your readers 
really want a low priced kit to build. 

Ray W. JAcKSON 
Dearborn, Mich. 
@ How about it, folks?—Eb 
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All-Metal Construction, 
" World’s Safest, S thest 
Only the Cessna 170 Offers — Won'sSsiesh Smoothes 
Landing Gear, 15 Other 
Exclusive Features 
( , For Only $8295 








LOSS 





1p Smooth 6-Cylinder Power 


Cessna is the only airplane in the low-price field 
that offers you a powerful 6-cylinder, 145 H. P. 
engine! It cruises over 120 m.p.h. yet it’s so 
smooth, quiet, vibration-free that when the engine 
is running you can rest a glass of water on the 


cowling without disturbing the contents! 


— -— 


an ad 


All-Metal—All Beauty 


With minimum care, vour Cessna 170 170 is the only all-metal airplane in 


a : : will look as factory-fresh in 5 vears the low-price field, sells for only 
2> The Landing Gear that “Gives . is it does today! Metal greatly in- $8295! For more information, see 
creases over-all airplane strength, your nearest Cessna dealer (listed in 
adds extra economy, utility, resale the yellow pages of your telephone 
value, affords best protection against book) or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT 


= eo] 
ee . weather, lowers maintenance. Cessna CO., DEPT. F-6, WICHITA, KAN 
. aor) 


Cessna’'s ex lusive 
a " i , Cessna 170 Extras—All Standard! 
oul ure ane - 
ward to absorb the 


shock of rough ... Undisputed Proof That Cessna 170 Is Your 
fields. It’s simple Best Buy In The Low-Price Field! 


in design, has no 





moving parts, re- 
quires ho mainte- 
nance! 


3> Compact Control Panel 


All controls are grouped within handy 6” 
reach of the pilot’s hand. There's a new 
sloping map compartment, room for 2 extra 
radios, 8 additional instruments. Attrac- 
tive non-glare instrument panel is evenly 
illuminated by dual non-reflecting tights 





145 H. P. CONTINENTAL ENGINE METAL PROPELLER 
“PARA-LIFT” FLAPS FULL 4-PLACE COMFORT 
120-LB. LUGGAGE CAPACITY SHOCK-MOUNTED INSTRUMENT 


42-GALLON FUEL CAPACITY PANEL 
SOFT, FOAM-RUBBER SEATS DIRECT-READING FUEL GAUGES 


6-OUTLET HEATING AND CARGO TIE-DOWN RINGS 
- VENTILATING SYSTEM STALL WARNING INDICATOR 











4 GREAT CESSNAS 4) D&D THE COMPLETE AIR FLEET FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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AN EDITORIAL 


OREB, ZEEB AND THE A.F.R.O.T.C. 


N THE LONG AGO there strutted a pair of characters 
named Oreb and Zeeb . . . the Kremlin boys of their 

day. They overran just about everybody and apparently 
had it made. 

Then they ran into a group of young fellows led by a 
man named Gideon and were cut down to size. The only 
reason they rate mention in a FLYING editorial is that 
Gideon lopped off their heads. 

As a matter of fact, we aren’t particularly interested in 
Gideon himself, but rather in the group of young fellows 
he picked. To be very accurate, he didn’t exactly pick 
them. They picked themselves. Gideon organized them 
and taught them their P’s and Q’s. 

One day lately we were watching the campus of a great 
University fill with students returning for the beginning 
of another school year. We reflected that across the nation 
five million young men currently were crowding onto high 
school and college campuses. And almost as 
many young women were swinging along be- 
side them . . . all very important people. 

Here and there on the University campus 
we occasionally caught sight of a man in blue 
... Air Force blue .. . and knew he must be 
an Air R.O.T.C. student officer. 

“There,” I reflected to myself, “goes a 
young man who has picked himself for 
responsibility.” 

And so it was that our train of thought 
was led back to the cadre of self-selected 
youth with which Gideon met the aggressors 
of his day. 

Gideon’s boys were unique for their awareness. They 
knew they could achieve nothing personally unless their 
land, their institutions and their government had freedom 
and security. They surely sensed that love of freedom is 
the greatest of all romance. Such is the hall mark of 
young men and women who select themselves for respon- 
sibility in any age. 

The ten million who are presently marching onto our 
campuses are free, as of now. But they are less secure 
in their freedom than they were a few short years, or even 
months, ago. Something was chipped away lately from 
their freedom when the youth of North Korea and of 
Indo China were abandoned behind the Iron Curtain. 
Something has been chipped steadily away ever since a 
free world began to compromise with its aggressors. 

In fact if the ratio of freedom lost to aggression in the 


last decade, is maintained for another decade, our college 
songs of today are the dirges of a dying liberty. 

Back at the turn of the 17th century, John Donne, a 
young veteran who became a world famed philosopher, 
voiced his reason for electing himself to responsibility. 
Said he, “Any man’s death diminishes me, because I am 
interested in mankind . . . never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls. It tolls for thee!” 

The youth of Donne’s day made themselves strong in 
seamanship because control of the sea was in those days 
the way of world peace and British security. So the self- 
elected ones turned back the Spanish Armada and set the 
stage for constitutional government. 

The Air Force R.O.T.C. of today is more than an 
organization. It is a philosophy authored by some 150,000 
young Americans, to assume responsibility for civilization 
in a challenging and decisive field of action. It is realiza- 

tion by the best of our young men that na- 
tional security is basic to personal opportu- 
nity. And at the same time it is a vivid 
indication that our system of broad public 
education can rise to serve something more 
than mere academic purposes. 

It is not enough to think airpower. Some- 
body must be airpower. Gideon’s young men 
were not a very great proportion of the crowd. 
Men of action are never in the majority. 
Numerically the Air R.O.T.C. cannot guar- 
antee freedom to mankind but spiritually it 
points the way and sets the course. The 

crowd will follow in time to smite the columns of Oreb 
and Zeeb. 

It may even be that no smiting will be necessary if free 
American youth prepares itself in full proportion to mas- 
ter the air ocean. Currently, the weight of United States 
atomic power could be delivered on targets involving 
some sixty million Communist population. The Kremlin 
can not gamble on victory under these circumstances. The 
Kremlin must exercise patience. 

But this patience can be made of no avail to them if the 
margin of air superiority in the free world is maintained 
or increased. History teaches that those with power to 
enforce peace will have peace. 

If the spirit of responsibility for peace thrives on the 
campuses of America in an ever increasing R.O.T.C., it 
will surely turn out that the Maos and Malenkovs are as 
insignificant as have become Oreb and Zeeb. 


Gill Robb Wilson 
Editor and Publisher 














‘American Airlines, Inc. carries more passengers 


than any other airline in the world.” 
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The egg can be balanced. So can a better future. 
General Clair Chennault hes a touch of genius in both respects. 


VOICE 


Q. What is the most alarming aspect of the Asian situa- 





» 


tion: 
A. That America fails to realize to what extent control 
of the Pacific rests in Asia. Upon Asia depends our na- 
tional security. Stalin said, “The way to Paris is through 
Pekin.” 
Control of the Pacific largely rests with U.S. Stra- 
From a background of 17 years Q. gel: ts US. S 
9 y tegic Air Command, based at such points as Okinawa, and 


Guam. Is that situation in jeopardy? 
? . A. It will be if Red China is accepted in the UN and 
in China, the Flying Tiger brings fact creates new satellites. 

Either we concentrate on the core of the trouble—Red 
China—immediately and decisively, or we can anticipate 
the communizing of all Asia, as boasted by Molotov and 
Mao; the gobbling up of our friends, Chiang Kai-shek and 
Syngman Rhee; the complete loss to us of Asia’s open 
and fantasy, to the problem of United = and vital supplies; and enciusion from future ar- 

rade. We will be isolated commercially, diplomatically 
and militarily between the European and Asiatic pincers 
of Soviet Russia. Communist control of Asia would make 
States policy in China, possible a line of Soviet communications, fuel dumps, and 
air bases extending from within the Arctic circle down to 
Indonesia, and westward to India. Such a situation would 
force the Philippines and Japan into the Soviet orbit, 
isolate Australia, and drive the perimeter of our Western 
Defenses back to Hawaii. 
Q. How immediate do you consider the threat to our 


and realism, rather than theory 


Security? 

A. Critical. : 

There is no longer excuse to suppress the Wedemeyer 
report. The whole of it should be made public so that 
Americans may learn what the Soviets already know 
that our vacillation and lack of an Asian policy has fos- 
tered the sweeping tide of Communism in China, and 
other Asian nations. 

The threat of an all-Communist Asia has now reached 

As reported by . > * 

such proportions that if we fail to form realistic decisions 
TOM McCLARY and put them into immediate effect, we will find ourselves 
hopelessly checkmated. 

Q. What crystallized the crisis so suddenly? 

A. The fall of Dienbienphu and the switch of French 
policy without consultation with us brought the picture 











into sharp focus. 











Editor’s Note: Airpower has re-oriented our perimeters. Europe, disunited, 
buys us no time. Africa and Asia merge our perimeters. American foreign 
policy must steer by those stars. But it can not drift ... it must steer. We 
sent a reporter to ask a great airman and patriot, the Orientwise Flying Tiger 
himself, Clair Chennault, his idea of a sound Asian policy 








or THE TIGER 


Our pouring of two and a half billion dollars into 
French Vietnam aid was futile from the outset. No pos- 


sible Asiatic gain could accrue to us. Even the Anti- 


Communist Vietnams were half hopeful that the French 
would lose 

Had we given Chiang Kai-shek the same aid during the 
same period, there would have been no fall of Dienbien- 
phu. First, Chiang would have created a distraction by 
pulling off Mao’s armies from aid to the Vietminhs 


Second, with Chiang’s banner again unfurled on the China 
mainland, the Vietnams would have been inspired with 
sufficient hope in an ultimate free Asia to throw them- 
selves into their own defense. This opportunity still exists 

Q. Did we not make it clear to the Vietnams that we 
were committed to their freedom? 

A. You have to look at that through Asian eyes. At the 
end of World War II, we were committed to the complete 
restoration of a free China. Our first move was to give 
Manchuria and the vast war spoils of the Japanese ar- 
senals to the Soviets 

We were then committed to support Chiang Kai-shek’s 
campaign for a free China. Arbitrarily and without no- 
tice, we withdrew our support just when Chiang had the 
Communists licked. He was abandoned to his own fate 
and fell back upon Formosa. 

We were committed to establishment of a free, 
cratic Korea. First we started to pull out. Then we moved 
back for the “victory” of the UN “police action.” We 
bathed the 38th parallel with American blood for no nec- 
essary reason. Then after a “negotiated” peace, we pre- 
vented Syngman Rhee from unifying his ancestral land 
in the only way possible. 

Meantime, we made friends again with Chiang. a very 
circumscribed friendship. Although extending him econ- 
omic aid and military advice, we have prevented him 
during four years from attempting re-establishment of 
the Chinese Government we recognize, over the lands we 
recognize that government represents. Not one American 
dollar, not one iota of instruction, not one pound of supply 
extended to Chiang has been of an offensive military na- 
ture. The planes we have supplied are mostly craft he 
cannot use in combat against MIGs. All armaments given 
him have been purely defensive armaments. 


demo- 


Knowing these things, as all Asia does, what would you 
expect the Vietnams to hope from us, particularly when 
we were aiding the hated French colonials and not using 
any real pressure on the French to give Vietnam its prom- 
ised freedom? 

Diplomatically, we have completely disregarded the im- 
portance of Asia itself to us. Our moves in Asia have been 
nothing more than bargaining weights of our European 
and UN affiliations. Our reward has been a kick in the 
pants from two of our strongest European allies; loss of 
respect throughout Asia, India and the Moslem world; 
and now the threat of a Communist pincer while our 
allies flatly tell us they mean to play ball with Red China, 
which in effect, means Soviet Russia. 

Q. Would you favor armed intervention in any form? 

A. Flatly, no, until it is necessary, which is not the 
case if we appraise Asia with realistic self-interest and 
avail ourself quickly enough of the patriotic policies of 
Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, and other anti-Com- 
munist national leaders 

First, I do not believe it possible to intervene with 
armed forces in a limited sense 

Second, we might easily bring on the very world war 
we are trying to avoid. 

Third, we'd receive no love for our intervention. Even 
anti-Communist Asia is aflame with the fire of Asia for 
the Asians. It will accept help, just as we did from La- 
fayette and Pulaski, but it does not want any Occidental 
race using its soil for their own wars, or again trying to 
run Asia’s wars. 

Fourth, our intervention is utterly unnecessary 
and Rhee both have veteran fighters fired with patriotism 
and hate of the Communists, and eager to fight for the 
freedom of their homeland. 

Q. You see no hope that a combined UN action might 
assure a negotiated peace? 

A. You can’t do business with a totalitarian power. 
That was true of Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini. It is as true 
of the Kremlin and Mao. 

Furthermore, the UN action in Korea is in great part 
responsible for the situation now. 

Clearly, our self interests are in many ways opposed to 


Chiang 


those of our European allies in (Continued on page 64) 
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m response to a new surge of 


interest in aviation, are again being built at 


home by “genius in the back yard.” 


By LEO J. KOHN 


HE GRASS ROOTS AGAIN are astir with the activi- 
ties of experimental aircraft builders. The movement 

has reached such proportions as to produce a thriving and 
enthusiastic organization, the Experimental Aircraft As- 
sociation, headquartered at Curtiss Wright Airport, Mil- 
waukee, Wis 

Although founded as late as January, 1953, EAA has 
1 membership in excess of 500, publishes its own house 
organ, and has won the affiliation of the Professional Race 
Pilots Association, led by the famed S. J. “Steve” Wittman 
Paul H. Poberezny, ex-Air Force officer, engineer and 
stunt pilot, heads EAA and reports that membership is 
being extended to numerous applicants from foreign 
countries 

The Association embraces experimental aviation in all 
f its phases . . . sporting, aerobatic, and racing craft 
agricultural design reconstruction of antiques 
utilitarian modification of conventional types kit as- 
semblies . anything in airframes, power plants o1 
flight accessories which fall in the experimental category 
Nor is membership restricted only to builders and pilots, 
but extends to students and patrons of the arts as well 

A number of factors have combined to foster the cur- 
rent surge of nation-wide experimental activity 

Primary factor is the urge of the grass roots airman to 
solve for himself the problem of the high cost of flying 
During the past year, EAA has received more than 20,000 
letters from airmen far and near the vast majority of 
them seeking guidance in planning or building of craft at 
costs within range of the writers’ pocketbooks. EAA 
maintains a technical committee of experienced mem- 
bers to assist experimenters with problems beyond their 
capacity 

A second factor basic to the surge of experimental ac- 
tivity is the enthusiastic cooperation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, not only in liberalizing forme: 
restrictions, but in giving practical help and lending a 
sympathetic ear to the problems encountered by the ex- 
perimenters The field force of CAA has recognized the 
philosophy of EAA in guiding the experimental movement 
along lines of safety and practicality over and above mini- 


The amphibious Piper Cub, owned by Larry 
Gordonier of Vero Beach, Fla., has made 
many successful landings and take-offs. 





Above: “Yellow Jacket” in forma 
tion flight with "Little Audrey,” built 
by president of EAA, Paul Poberezny 


mum standards permitted by regulations. In consequence, 
the forces of ingeniousness and those of regulation are met 
on common ground rather than at sword’s point. 

Not to be discounted as a factor in the experimental 
trend is a brand new crop of youth which, wearied with 
the limitations of “hot rodding” and seeking a challenge of 
more mature proportions, is turning to the field of avia- 
tion. These lads are finding that they can pick up an old 
plane cheaply and, by scrounging here and there and 
supplying copious sweat of their own, put it in safe and 
serviceable condition. Still others want to tackle original 
construction from plans or kits. All find a wel- 
coming hand from EAA. 

First attempt of EAA members to get to- 
gether in a nation-wide pow-wow was made 
in conjunction with the 3rd Annual Wisconsin 
Air Pageant in 1953. Twenty-two of the mem- 
bership arrived at Milwaukee in their own ex- 
perimental ships. The symposium conducted 
around these craft proved a rich source of 
information for the audience. The Fly-in of 
the EAA this autumn slated some 75 experi- 
mental craft for exhibit and analysis. To en- 
courage EAA, numerous local suppliers and 
operators across the land have made discounts 
to home builders and have furnished valued information 
on the location of old models and materials which can be 
picked up cheaply. 

Of course, within the ranks of the experimenters are 
many who are anything but amateurs . nor is cheap 


Paul H.Poberezny, Pres- 
ident of Experimenta! 
Aircraft Association 


1 
Popular Knight Twister with 85 hp engine is 
owned by E. O. Sundelin of Valparaiso, Ind. 
2 
Steve Wittman's “flying carpet,” a little two- 
place, 85 hp sport plane, has top speed of 185. 


3 


"The Belly Flopper,” a very unorthodox twin- 
engine plane built by Irven Miller of Milwau- 
kee, is flown from prone position. Powered by 


40 hp Continentals, it has top speed of 150. 


4 
This fast, 85 hp midget racer, “Tater Chip,” 
built by Ned Kensinger of Peoria, Ill., has 
attained well over 200 mph in level flight 


5 
Modified Piper Cub Cruiser used for aerial 
photography by George Gruenberger. Wing 
tip plates have been added to shortened wings 
and aft section of fuselage has been cut down. 


flying an objective with all. Just as the big game hunter 
will spend thousands of dollars for a single coveted trophy 
and plan fol years ona single safari, so the wealthy home 
builder may go into a project of aircraft design and con- 
struction which meets his unique ideas of an ideal plane. 
Other experimenters might be classed as engineering 
prospectors. Testing ideas here and there, they come upon 
nuggets of formulae and fact which justify personal pride. 
“Steve” Wittman has designed six different racing craft. 
Ray Stits has specialized in tiny airplanes with three 
brilliant models. Dr. Torrey of Illinois has made available 
the Midget Mustang, a small all-metal ship 
Larry Gordonier built a tricycle retractablk 
gear for his float-equipped Cub. He flew it from Vero 
Beach, Fla., to Milwaukee in 1953 to attend the Fly-in 
Bruce Pitt of Milwaukee and his father, built a small 
85 hp sport plane which is very successful. With only a 
14 ft. span, it can get into and out of the smallest opera- 
tional field 
Larry Farnham of Fort Collins, Colo., has built a utility 
plane with all controls incorporated in a mo- 
torcycle handlebar. The pilot sits astride the 
a very novel, but successful. idea 


landing 


airplane . 
and more of the type are certain to be built. 

Neal Loving, builder of an in 
wing midget racer, flew his ship to Kingston, 
Jamaica, last winter. The trip covered 4,000 
miles, (with 500 miles over open water) and 
cost Loving less than $100 

It is a historic fact that the origins of flight 
are rooted in homespun ingenuity. Formal 
aeronautical education and organized industry 
contributed little to the pioneers. That the 
latter have now become so vast has tended 
to obscure the former. Yet the creative imagination of 


erted gull- 


a nation can never be contained in academic halls or 
organized factories. Hence the experimenters feel that 
their activity soundly must be judged a part of America’s 
effort on the air frontier. END 
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Mold 


By BRIG. GEN. M. K. DEICHELMANN 
Commandant, Air Force ROTC 


NTRODUC TORY to a projected series of arti- 
cles by men of the Air Force Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps, Fiyrnc has asked me for background 
description of the organization. 

More than 125,000 physically and mentally qual- 
ified young men are organized in 188 detachments at 207 
colleges and universities in the United States, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. AFROTC is the largest educational program 
under centralized control in the United States. 

Headquarters Force of AFROTC, The Air University, 
Montgomery, Ala., numbers 240 officers, airmen and civil- 
ians. Stationed on various campuses throughout the na- 
tion to administer the program are 2,800 Air Force officers 
and airmen 

For administration the United States is divided into 
10 areas, with approximately 18 ROTC units in each area. 
Operating from ROTC headquarters are 10 teams of offi- 
cers, each team responsible for liaison with the 18 colleges 
and universities within its specific area. 

Why is such a far-flung program needed by the Air 
Force? 

Because the Air Force is in the forefront of a techno- 
logical revolution which has produced basic changes in 
historic methods of defense. Science and industry provide 
top quality aircraft. No similar system automatically fur- 
nishes top caliber personnel to operate them. The urgent 
1eed for such can be met only through a comprehensive 
officer training program. Eighty per cent of these officers 
must be furnished by Air Force ROTC, beginning 1955. 

Why was it logical to assign AFROTC to the Air Uni- 
versity? 

The University was conceived at the close of World 
War II. At that time the Air Force had no educational 
system for its officers. Yet it needed officers with much 
broader horizons than those formerly considered essential 
to the military man. It was no longer sufficient for him 
to be solely an expert military technician. His fund of 
knowledge had to fit global space. The Air University 
was established to chart a new course in breadth and 
depth of progressive education for the Air Force officer. 

To explain where the AFROTC fits into the picture, a 
briefing on the Air University may be helpful. 

The University comprises a unique group of schools 
and colleges with courses as diverse as the subject of 
aviation itself. 





for leaders 


A new course is charted for education of the Air Force officer. 


The Air War College is the top level school of the 
University. It is devoted to the higher education of officers 
carefully selected for their potential in high command 
and staff duties. 

The next school in this system of progressive education 
is the Air Command and Staff School. It conducts two 
general courses for future commanders. The Field Officer 
course develops ability for command of intermediate Air 
Force units and principal staff jobs with major units. The 
Squadron Officer course is basic in the system for officers 
of one to five years service, and prepares them for com- 
mand of the basic operational unit the squadron. 
Additionally, the Air Command and Staff School con- 
ducts eight specialized staff courses in such fields as 
logistics, communications, and intelligence. 

Other schools under the Air University are the USAF 
Institute of Technology, the Air Force School of Aviation 
Medicine and the Extension Course Institute. In addition, 
there are various research agencies engaged in fields 
which directly or indirectly bear upon Air Force problems. 

The system just described is in reality a group of grad- 
uate schools. In relation to them, AFROTC is the under- 
graduate program the first phase of preparing future 
officers for the Air Force. 

Authority to establish an ROTC at civilian institutions 
was first provided in the National Defense Act of 1916 
as amended. ROTC program is not new. It is just re-ori- 
ented to the air age and new at the Air University 

Air Force ROTC got under way in 1946 at 78 different 
colleges and universities Several years later 
came the grave world situation. Congress au- 
thorized increase in the Air Force in hope of 
preventing another global war. This necessi- 
tated an increase in the source of officer pro- 
curement. So, in 1951, the ROTC program was 
expanded to its present strength. 

AFROTC was formerly administered by Con- 
tinental Air Command and its four numbered 
Air Forces. In August, 1952, administration was trans- 
ferred to the Air University. This move signified a new 
milestone in AFROTC progress. For the first time the 
affairs of AFROTC are guided by a separate and distinct 
agency which devotes its entire efforts to this task 

An entirely new, four-year curriculum for AFROTC 
was inaugurated in 1953. Its objective is to produce an 
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educated and basically competent second lieutenant. The 
former AFROTC course consisted of specialized options 
covering eight career fields in the Air Force. It permitted 
a student to take special training most nearly parallel 
to his regular college studies. After considerable evalu- 
ation, the Air Force eliminated the specialized options 
They were failing to train cadets comprehensively in the 
many attributes required of an officer. Nor were they 
providing sufficient training in the specialized subjects 

The Air Force consequently made three basic decisions 
First it determined on a general military education to 
supplement the college’s academic education. Second, it 
decided that specialized training of Air Force officers 
would be the responsibility of the major commands estab- 
lished for this purpose. Third, it re-oriented the AFROTC 
program to produce more applicants for flying training 
By use of new selection criteria, cadets entering the ad- 
vanced course in their junior year are chosen for thei: 
potential to absorb special training, especially flight train- 
ing following college graduation. 

This trend toward generalization of military training 
which will produce, first of all, an officer, has been fol- 
lowed by both the Military and Naval Academies, and 
has been recommended for the proposed Air Academy 
Now, it is being adopted by the Air Force ROTC program 

The basic AFROTC curriculum consists of introductory 
material on aviation, the Air Force itself, and the world 
situation. Some subjects in this group are: Introduction 
to Aviation, Fundamentals of Global Geography, Inter- 
national Tensions and Security Struciures (such 
as NATO and the UN), Elements of Aerial War- 
fare, and Career Opportunities 

In the advanced course, the college junior and 
senior delves more deeply into the organiza- 
tional machinery of the Air Force. His subjects 
include, The Commander and His Staff, Problem 
Solving Techniques, Human Communication 
Correspondence in the Air Force, Military Law, 
Courts and Boards, and Applied Air Science 

In his senior year, the cadet studies the Military Aspects 
of World Political Geography; the Use of Military Avi- 
ation; and the Art of War. During his entire four years 
of AFROTC, the student receives a heavy concentration 
of leadership training. He is given positions of respon- 
sibility within the cadet (Continued on page 69) 
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Let’s fly 


Some excellent pointers on making the 


transition from one type of plane to another. 


By JOHN R. HOYT 


ET’S VISIT THE airport today and check out in that 
new plane. It’s fast, clean and attractive; it is also 
strange and unfamiliar 

Innate respect for something new is a healthy reaction, 
especially when it comes to airplanes. There are “musts” 
for every pilot to consider before he pushes a throttle in 
a model he has never flown. Changing from low to highe1 
power, from single to multi-engine, or from landplane to 
seaplane is a thrill. Let’s examine a few of those “must” 
items. 

THE HANDBOOK: Every airplane has a manufactur- 
er’s Handbook, which varies from a small pamphlet in a 
lightplane to a thick volume for an airliner. Many pilots 
like to combine the Handbook 
with a checkpilot, but it is better 
to read the Handbook first. Read 
it through and learn all you can 
about the takeoff, climbing, cruis- 
ing and maneuvering 
Learn about the important con- 
trols: throttle, mixture, props, 
fuel system, ignition, 
procedures, and emergency ac- 
tions. You'll find such little gems 
as the fuel octane and oil weight 
to use and the authorized take 
off and landing weights. Plac- 
arded limits for weight-and-bal- 


speeds. 


starting 


ance in passenger and baggage 
compartments are important for 
future flights. Be sure to check 
precautionary measures such as 
carburetor heat, cylinder head 
temperature regulation (cowl 
flaps). and operating oil tempera- 
20 


Going over the check-off list prior to takeoff. 


ture (oil by-pass). The Handbook for a lightplane is not 
this complicated and won’t take much of our time, but 
remember that, as an airplane becomes cleaner and more 
powerful, the items that occupy a pilot’s attention become 
They also become rather vital: in a 
popular twin-engine aircraft the cabin heat and the oil- 


more numerous 


bypass are only a few inches apart and have identical 
handles pulling the oil bypass will not heat the 
cabin and such an error might burn up an engine! 

THE COCKPIT: Get into the cockpit and sit there for 
a reasonable length of time. This doesn’t mean to “just 
sit there,” however, because the time should be spent in 
intensive study. Learn the location of the airspeed, alti- 
tude, tachometer, and manifold pressure gauges so well 
that you can close your eyes, think of the gauge, and find 
it instantly. How long it takes to become familiar with 
the cockpit depends upon the individual pilot and the 
complexity of the airplane. Before checking out its pilots 
in a certain multi-engine transport, one airline requires 
them to put in many hours of cockpit study 

Apply the knowledge gained from the Handbook and 
go over the cockpit. Know without any doubt your pro- 
cedures; starting, takeoff, cruising, and landing. In other 
words, don’t put off learning them until you get in the air, 
at which time you have your hands full. Learn them at 
ease, on the ground. Locate and use the trim tabs, cowl 
flaps, landing flaps, radio switches, battery switches, gen- 
erator switch, and other components. Locate (but do not 
use!), the landing gear control switch or leve1 

Now go through a simulated takeoff, using recom- 
mended procedures. Pretend to open the throttle, get the 
power set, the correct airspeed, gear up, climb, trim the 
plane, and level off. Go through a simulated emergency 
such as fire, forced landing, single engine, or running dry 
If your reactions are slow or unsure, re- 


on one tank 
member this: you won't do any better in the air when 
you both have to fly and think than you are doing on 
the ground! 

THE CHECK PILOT: Ask the man who owns or flies 
the plane, “What's she like?” Find out characteristics dur- 
ing takeoff, in a stall, in a glide, and during the landing 
runoff. Does she tend to ground loop? How are the 
brakes? Does the carburetor ice up easily? Get his rec- 
ommendations and suggestions, but be prepared to evalu- 
ate them later in order that you may possibly improve 
upon them. 

It is always better to take someone’s comments and be 
prepared to evaluate them than it is to pay cash for an 
avoidable mistake after making it yourself. And, although 

no owner wants to let you go out 
solo in a strange plane without a 
check flight, let’s imagine this is 
a single seater and we have to 
make our first takeoff alone. 

THE FLIGHT: Using the 
check-off list, start the engine, 
warm it up, get radio clearance, 
and take off. Apply power slowly, 
gradually and surely, feeling any 
tendency of the plane to swerve 
because of torque or cross-wind. 
Guide but do not force the plane 
into takeoff attitude and get off 
the ground precisely at takeoff 
airspeed by flicking the eyes 
quickly from the runway to the 
gauges and back. Lower the 
nose to get climbing speed and 
then climb at precisely the rec- 
ommended speed. The gear may 
be picked (Continued on page 62) 





Charles R. Browning, presi- 
dent of Aerotron company. 


ITH private aircraft flying three times the hours 
and twice the plane-miles of domestic scheduled 
airlines, it is pretty obvious that radio equipment has a 
big part to play in the whole show. Yet only about half 
of the 60,000 active private aircraft in the United States 
are equipped with some type of radio, and several thou- 
sand of these have receiver only 
Basic obstacles to increased radio use are: cost, weight 
and maintenance. As more pilots try to get more utility 
out of their planes, all three of these hurdles stick out like 
sore thumbs in an otherwise promising picture 
Down in Raleigh, N. C., a group of radio and electronics 
engineers are doing something about the situation. Their 
Aeronautical Electronics, Inc., has announced 
a complete line of low-priced, light-weight, easily main- 


company 


tained radios including transmitters, receivers, omni and 
ADF. Air Associates, largest of the aviation supply 
houses, will distribute the equipment through its nation- 
wide branches 

First unit on the market is a 10-channel VHF transmit- 
Priced at $79.50, Aerotron 
Model 200 comes equipped with five crystals for Tower, 
Range, Grand Control, Unicom and Emergency frequen- 
cies. Five additional crystals may be installed at $7.25 
each. Antenna with installation kit costs $10.50 

The entire unit can be installed in a matter of minutes 


ter weighing eight ounces 


and, since it is only 2'4 inches in diameter, fits a standard 
instrument space. It operates on 6, 12, or 24 volt systems 
All panels are easily removed for inspection 

In the Aerotron works and soon to be marketed is a 
“poor man’s” ADF, weighing less than five pounds and 
retailing in the neighborhood of $150. In flight test stage 
is a VHF transmitter-receiver, with low frequency re- 
ceiver, 75 mc marker beacon, and provision for both omni 
and ADF 
what to do with 
price will be within range of the average pilot’s purse 

A rugged unit that could revoiutionize flight instruction 
is called “Tower Guard.” It provides intercom between 
Easily 
snapped into place, the only permanent installation is the 
whip antenna. It will team up with a portable ground 
transmitter by which the instructor may maintain contact 
with his student over a VHF training frequency. 

These are only a few of the Aerotron line now in va- 
rious stages of development but indicate the type ol 


It has more crystals than most pilots know 
It weighs less than 10 pounds and the 


instructor and student, and a tower receive! 


equipment to be expected. 

When AOPA carried an announcement of the Aerotron 
line in its Newsletter, the company re- 
ceived letters of enquiry from all ove 
the world—some even enclosing checks 
for purchases, sight unseen. There can 
be little doubt that a market exists for 
low-cost radio. 

But how about performance? There 
have been low-priced radios on the 
market before, but performance was 
weak. Aerotron unconditionally guar- 
antees performance. FLYING checked 

' with Mr. James Ashman, president of 

\ . Air Associates, who countered our 
questions by suggesting we go down to 

Raleigh to see for ourselves. He was 

right. Aeronautical Electronics is an 

outfit you have to see to believe 
Located on Raleigh-Durham Airport, Aerotron occupies 

a new air-conditioned plant with a service hangar and 

turn-off strip from the main runway. It is one of the neat- 

est, most ingenious production facilities this writer has 
encountered in 20 years of aviation reporting. 
Key to the whole show is Charles R. Browning, presi- 
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10-channe!l VHF transmit- 
ter, first of the new line 
VHF TRANSMITTER © 


is the goal of Aerotron, 


a promising new name in radio. 


By C. L. HAMILTON 


dent. One of the brilliant young electronics engineers 
responsible for such wartime developments as_ ILS, 
Browning was formerly engaged in research and develop- 
ment work with General Electric and Bendix. An active 
private pilot, he was very much aware of the need for 
dependable aircraft radio servicing 

Returning to his home State, he organized his own com- 
pany in Raleigh, specializing primarily in the installation 
of aircraft radio equipment. Quality of service brought 
planes to his shop from all over the United States 

Talking with pilots about their radio needs and gripes, 
Browning ultimately concluded that the problems of cost, 
weight and maintenance would have to be tackled from 


scratch with an entirely new approach to radio design 
and production. 

Space does not permit a detailed technical account of 
the research and development which followed. The pro- 
cedure can best be described as throwing away the text 
books Not only did they design a line of simplified, low- 
cost radios, they designed many of their own machine 
tools and production techniques. 

Not deterred by lack of skilled workers in the Raleigh- 
Durham area, Browning employed housewives whose 
manual dexterity in handling small, delicate crystals and 
wiring assemblies more than offset their lack of electron- 
ics production experience. In step after step of the high- 
ly complex production line, costly time-consuming opera- 
tions were eliminated and ingeniously efficient methods 
and machines devised. 

Nothing is impossible. Radio for all is a reasonable 
goal and one which appears to be attainable. END 
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GUNNERY | 


Crack fighter bomber teams compete in the 
first all-jet gunnery meet to assist the Air Force in 


evaluating latest techniques and weapons. 


a 2 
USAF CHAMPIONS sca: « Sy tT. ROBERT A. HATCH 


__TEAM WINNER SCORE 
AT RE Team "= JIS3 
INDIVIDUAL WINNER SCORE 
CAL ATRO 3s2 
AIR TO AIR TEAM WINNER SCORE OW GOOD IS THE USS. Air Force fighter pilot? In 
VE AC Team * 5 1/73 " ome ait - . . 4 . 

AIR TO AIR IMOIVIOUAL WINNER SCORE time of war that’s easy to answer. You tally up the 
Wescot ATR z combat box score. 

amg alias oT: Ween = SCE In peace-time the job is a little harder. So for a full 

Y ifAM © " . 
AIR TO GROUND ENDIVIDUAL WRENER SCORE week last June, Air Force jets of various major com- 
DAC 2D! mands, competed at Nellis AFB, Las Vegas, Nev. The 
PACESETTERS Air Force set a peace-time measuring stick against its 

Vandenberg Fighter Gunnery and Y name tactical and strategic jet craft in the first world-wide, 

Bombing trophy from Brig. Gen. J. wt Wrsco7 Al all-jet Gunnery and Weapons Meet. 

E. Roberts, base commander. Maj 7 a ; Twelve top daylight fighter and fighter-bomber teams, 

Jack Wendell, information officer, 27 edie te, : a “s . . ; ; E 

flying F-84’s and F-86's, compared their relative skills in 
assists. Right: Gunnery score board. Pad - - ss 
771 14 air-to-air and air-to-ground events. Represented were 

Below: Thunderstreak drops napalm tf; : = P . 

are c teams from Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Com- 


mand, Far Eastern Air Force, Northeast Air Command, 


Above: Col. G. L. Jones, winning 
team captain, accepts the Hoyt S. 





Alaskan Air Command, United States Air Force in 
Europe, Air Training Command, and the Air National 
Guard. All teams had survived stiff elimination contests 
within their own commands before traveling to Nellis. 

Each morning various teams took to the air, some to 
pommel a 6x30 foot target, towed behind T-33’s at 
20,000 and 27,000 feet. Entrants in these air-to-air events 
fired “free-style” and “radar” in sets of six passes, each 
throwing 400 rounds of .50 calibre ammunition each 
mission. 

Other teams flew north to the three and a half million 
acre Indian Springs gunnery range, where they zer>ved 
in on various air-to-ground targets in rocket firing, dive 
and skip bombing and panel strafing. 





In addition to sizing up the capabilities of its various 
units, the Air Force was also looking for the best method 
of spending its aerial defensive dollar 

During and after the meet, evaluation of the latest 
training techniques and weapons was carried on by high- 
level observers. They were looking for possible modifica- 
tions in tactics and aircraft. For instance, a change in 
the curve of pursuit (attack approach of an aircraft on 
target) made by one of the contesting teams could be 
rendered more effective as a result of radar evaluation 
Maybe some team tried an idea which proved successful 
and could be picked up by other units 

When scores were added at the end of the week, the 
shoot turned out to be a home-team triumph. Nellis had 
trained the pilots who won a 14 to 1 victory over the 
MIG in Korea and boasts a lot of Korea veterans on its 
instructor staff. An ace-heavy Nellis team, representing 
Air Training Command, walked off with top honors, hav- 
ing a total of 3,153 out of a possible 5,600 points in the 
combined events. They won the air-to-air event and 
three top individual honors, plus the Gen. Hoyt W. Van- 
denberg trophy—a rotating honor that goes to the win- 
ning team. In all, 31 of the meet’s 92 trophies went to 
the Nellis contingent 


The 508th Strategic Fighte1 (Continued on page 67) 


Col. George L. Jones (right), Nellis Training Group Commander 
with his winning team. Left to right: Maj. William H. Wescott, Capt 
Warren H. Rice, Capt. Robert T. Latshaw, Capt. Charles C. Carr and 
Maj. Frederick C. Blesse. Team was selected on competitive basis. 





Above: Probably the lowest altitude closeup of 
an elk ever taken from a plane. Across two 
pages: A group of more than 35 elk, herded 
together, fleeing from photo plane. Center, 
opposite page: Fast Super-XX film is used at 
1/1000 second to “freeze” a moose on the move. 


Department, “shooting” big game from the air is part 

of my job. If the hunter thinks he has fun stalking 
the big fellows, he would revel in the association I have 
with them. To see a bull moose rear up and paw at you 
as your Cub slips past a few feet over his head is a picture 
you renember. To parallel a fast-running elk so close you 
can count his whiskers, and get his portrait in the process, 
is thrill enough for any outdoors man. 

For practical purposes, my photographs are the docu- 
ments from which the game count is more accurately 
computed. And actually the work of wild life photography 
is a two man proposition . . . a skillful pilot and a lucky 
guy behind the camera. The pilot who frets at flying down 
among the stumps has no business counting noses in the 
wilderness. We often scrape our skis on tree tops and 
thickets and not infrequently go under the branches to 
stir up animals which may be loitering there. I’ve learned 
the inviolate rule of keeping my face inside the plane 
through the painful process of getting it slapped by 
branches. One takes physical beating enough from the 
sometimes vicious cold and turbulence without butting 
his noggin on a limb. 


A’ PHOTOGRAPHER FOR Minnesota’s Conservation 


Shooting effective aerial 
Ps “closeups of wildlife when snow makes 


game more easily detected 


By WALTER WETTSCHRECK 





Much of my big game work is during the winter when 
the snow blanket makes game detection easier. I never 
use telephoto equipment in the game count chore. 

A high-wing plane like the Cub is good 
point, power for quick pull-up. Easy to operate windows 


low stalling 


are essential. The less time windows remain open in ex- 
treme cold the better, since the cold moist air freezes film 
in the packs. Faulty windows cause many photo failures 

Double check everything before take-off. A small de- 
fect may cost your neck. Don’t depend on gauges which 


ar control stick 


Arrange a 


signals with your pilot for use in photo run 


wit! clothing or equipment 


away from his job at tree-top level, you 

gels. Fine coordination between pilot ar d 

is vital. If you miss a prize shot, don’t blan 
One of my best investments has been 

processing kit for developing films in the field 
omes, I soon find it out. I know a fellow 

wilderness trip and shot 144 exposures in th: 

flying only to learn later that someone had t: 


his camera. He didn’t get a single picture 


Haze is no problem in aerial wildlife photography, since 
most shots are made Selow 100-ft. altitude. “A” and “G” 
filters, fine for the wild blue yonder, are of no use low 


down. On the average, we fly about 30 feet above an ani- 
mal to picture the whites of its eyes 

Master film development before you attempt aerials 
at least for a livelihood. Use all the speed built into the 
camera at all times. Remember that an aerial filter tends 
to throw off the conventional infinity setting, so focus you 
camera in the air with the filter over the lens 

Tips from hard experience might fill a book. Rewards 
beyond livelihood, only the fraternity of the great out- 


doors could ever know END 


Right: The author, an experienced wildlife photographer, (left) and 
pilot John Sorichak, about to make a flight over northern Minnesota. 





Evaluation of the PIPER APACHE 


The novice multi-engine pilot will find this 


new, low-cost, light twin, with night and day utility, easy to handle. 


By FRED J. BUNYAN 


EFORE FLYING THE Apache, I made a tour of the jet augmenter tubes on the outboard side of each engine. 
assembly line at Lock Haven, Pa., and filled in on the This provides for exhaust elimination without power loss. 
background of the ship. Over 1.25 million dollars have Effective engine cooling is helped by the pumping action 
been invested in the type. of the exhaust gases into the augmenter tubes, which 
Briefly, it has a gross weight of 3,500 pounds. Useful draws cool air through the engine compartment. This 
load is 1,320 pounds. Cruising speed at 65 per cent power eliminates the need for cowl flaps, thus reducing drag and 
at 9,000 feet is 160 mph, giving a range of approximately permitting higher airspeeds. The extra thrust furnished 
710 miles. The plane, fully loaded, can become airborne by the exhaust augmentation helps to obtain higher air- 
in about 900 feet and requires a landing roll of approxi- speed. 
mately 670 feet. Aluminum oil coolers are mounted on the inboard sides 
I was well pleased with the work- . of each engine. Quick oil drain valves 
manship on this metal airplane. Piper are installed. Carburetor air is di- 
employees have made the transition The writer is a production test pilot rected through quickly removable fil- 
for North American Aviation. We asked ters. Standard equipment includes 


him to report the Apache al the 
2 ee vo ee ee Hartzell constant-speed controllable 





from fabric to metal very capably. 
Flush riveting has been used in ap- 
. ° : same lines he would use in his regular ; - 

proximately three-fourths of the air- Retin full-feathering propellers 
craft. Engines are mounted at a good Two of us rolled the Apache from 
working level for mechanics. The the hangar. Unlike most twins, which 
cowling is easily removed. A lot of thought has gone into require a tow truck and operator for ground handling, 
saving of maintenance time. two people can move the Apache about with ease 

The Apache has been designed to meet the need for a I noted the easy step from the ground to the detachable 
low cost twin with night and day utility. It is roomy for mounting step, then onto the wing and down into a well 
four places. A large shelf behind the rear seat is very appointed interior. Entering the cockpit does not require 
handy. Two thicknesses of soundproofing have been used physical contortions. 
throughout and hold down the noise level. The windows The front seats are of steel tubing, with no-sag springs 
have been blown to prevent vibration. and foam rubber cushions. Upholstery is top grain leather 

The Apache is powered by two Lycomings which de- and nylon frieze fabric. Seats are adjustable fore and aft 
velop 150 hp each at 2,700. The engines incorporate a Both front seats can be removed easily. The rear seat 
crossover exhaust system with exhaust gases directed into area is convertible to a cargo compartment. All or half 
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Left: The Apache in flight with 
the right prop fully feathered. 
Below: The simple instrument 
panel and throttle pedestal. 





of the rear seat can be removed in a matter of a few 
minutes 

The instrument panel and pilots’ controls are simplicity 
itself. All flight instruments are directly in front of the 
pilot and mounted on a shock-proof subpanel. They are 
grouped in accordance with the generally accepted CAA 
arrangement. All engine instruments are located on the 
right side of the instrument panel. This particular plane 
was a custom model equipped with a Lear ADF, Narco 
Omnigator and Narco Simplexer. If the customer prefers, 
he may purchase the aircraft without any radio and in- 
stall equipment to meet his particular needs. 

The throttle pedestal follows the usual pattern of throt- 
tles, prop pitch and mixture controls. This writer sug- 
gests painting the mixture control knobs red as a good 
“safety of flight” item. Below these controls are the land- 
ing gear indicators. To guard against inadvertent retrac- 
tion of gear on the ground is a mechanical latch positioned 
above the control lever. The control knob is in the shape 
of a wheel to differentiate it from the flap- control knob 
which has an airfoil shape 

The hydraulic actuated gear retraction requires 11 sec- 
onds: gear lowering, 12 seconds. A manually operated 
hydraulic pump is located between the flap and gear con- 
trols on the center pedestal and is used in event of failure 
of the engine-driven hydraulic pump on the left engine 
Twenty to thirty seconds are required to pump the gear 
down by hand. A change in future production calls fo 
installation of a CO* cartridge in the cockpit with lines 


to each landing gear. With this feature the ge may be 
blown down in emergency 

Individual carburetor heat controls are located above 
the emergency hydro pump 

Air conditioning controls are located at the bottom of 
the pedestal. An 18,000 BTU Southwind heater in the nose 
furnishes an automatically controlled source of hot ai: 
for the cabin and for defrosting the windshield. The au- 
thor considers the heating and ventilating system to be 
very adequate 

The fuel system is fool-proof. Fuel is stored in two 
36-gallon rubber cells located outboard of the engines 
Fuel can be pumped from either tank to both engines and 
any one of four fuel pumps can supply fuel to both en- 
gines. During normal operation, the engine driven pumps 
supply fuel directly from the tank to the adjacent car- 


buretors. Electric auxiliary fuel pumps are installed in 


by-pass fuel lines between the tanks and the engine 


driven pumps. The electric pumps can be used to provide 
pressure in the event of failure of the reg- 
ular pumps. They should be used during 
take-offs and landings to preclude the 
possibility of fuel pressure loss due to 
pump failure 
The elevator and rudder trim tab con- 
trols and indicators are located on the 
ceiling, above and slightly to the right of 
the pilot. The elevator trim control con- 
sists of a large crank, while the rudde: 
trim is a smaller crank located inside the 
elevator trim control 
After starting the engines, we taxied out 
for take-off. The nose wheel is steerabk 
through a 30 degree arc by use of rudde1 
pedals. The ground handling and ridings 
characteristics of the plane are good. With 
this nose wheel steering, the novice multi- 
engine pilot will have no trouble to maste 
taxiing. The use of engines in taxiing is 
obvious: for the left turn, the 
is used to start the turn and before the 


right engine 


airplane has reached the desired heading 
the right engine is throttled back and the 
left engine is used to stop the turn. The opposite is true 
of the right turn. In some conventional multi-engine 
aircraft a beginner needs considerable practice to maste 
taxiing. However, in the case of the Apache with the tri- 
cycle gear and nose wheel steering, taxiing is very simple 
I did not have the opportunity to taxi the ship in a strong 
crosswind, but seriously doubt any problem would exist 
Using the easy-to-follow check-off list, the engine run- 
up was completed. Feathering checks on the ground are 
not recommended, because of the excessive vibration 
caused in the power plant installation 
The Apache accelerated fast during the take-off roll 
I estimated our take-off run as slightly under 900 feet 
Climb-out was made at 125 mph which would be a good 
In the Apache, we have the 
However, this will 


safe single-engine speed 
added safety factor of an extra engine 
remain a safety factor only so long as single-engine re- 
quirements are met. To maintain flight on one engine it 
is necessary to have single engine speed. In the case of 
the Apache, the best climb airspeed is approximately 95 
mph: 85 would be minimum. For this reason, do not pull 
the aircraft off the ground. The gear should be retracted 
Before as 
definite climb, single engine speed should be 
Incidentally this is no problem with this ship. It accel- 
erates very fast and the novice should have no trouble 

with take-offs. 
The Apache is so easy to fly, that Piper official 
(Continued on page 65) 
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as soon as you are safely airborne uming a 


reac hed 


W he n 


demonstrating the airplane, 





The Methodist Church 
provides an air ambulance for the far-flung 


islands of the Caribbean 


“All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings” 


By EDWIN M. BARTON 
Chaplain, USN 


OST OF CULEBRA ISLAND crowded around the 
fla blue Stinson as a tiny girl was gently lifted into the 
plane. She had less than 25 hours to live unless taken 
for emergency surgery to a San Juan hospital 70 miles 
over the By boat it 

The airplane from nearby Vieques Island had her in 
Puert Three h« 


minus 14 inches of diseased intestine 


choppy Caribbean was impossible 


Rico within the hou urs later, she was 


Two weeks later, 


the Stinson flew her back to Culebra—safely on the road 
to recovery 

yne of over 1,200 ambulance flights the Meth- 
odist Missionary, Rev. John K. Vincent, has made from 
the islands of Vieques, Culebra, and St. Croix, to Puerto 
Rico. But now the Stinson has been replaced with a new 


Cessna 170-B 


ihis was 


modified for stretcher patients and capable 


a 


THA 


Rev. Vincent (left) watches as injured Vieques Island woman is lifted into Methodist Mission Air Am- 
Curved stretcher allows room for pilot and two passengers. be 


bulance for flight to hospital in San Juan. 
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of operation from short, improvised runways. The Rever- 
end Vincent has made inter-island ambulance flights a 
vital part of his ministry for over seven years; almost the 
time he has been Director of the Viques Island Mission 

Arriving at Vieques, an island of the Lesser Antilles, 
east of Puerto Rico, the missionary found himself con- 
siderably more isolated from San Juan than the inter- 
There was only one 
scheduled mail boat No islande 
owned or could pilot a plane. Vieques offered a hospital 
bed to no one. The boat-car journey to San Juan normally 


vening 70 miles of sea would indicate 
passage per day by 


takes 14 hours, regardless of urgency 

When Vincent undertook his work in the Caribbean 
there were no funds in the Mission budget for an air- 
plane. He immediately saw, however, that a plane was 
his most needed item. But money was not all he needed 
He could not fly. He began flight West 
Indies Flying Service every time he was in San Juan 
He soloed within weeks. With his student 
could fly between San Juan and Vieques in less than an 


instruction at 
ticket,” he 


except for one small fact He did not have an 
He wrote the Methodist Mission Board in Phila- 
delphia about his plight. Their answer was a fatherly 
document on the dangers of flying, indicating that the 
But it did not forbid the 26-year-old 
preacher to proceed on his own initiative 


hour 


airplane 


matter was tabled 


This initiative prompted him to use his entire annual 
travel allowance to buy a half interest in a plane, a used 
Piper Cub. An adventurous physician, Dr. Agenor Carl 
who had the Puerto Rican Public Health Service respon- 
sibility for Vieques and Culebra, joined with Vincent ir 
co-ownership 

The first year only a few patients were flown to San 
But Vincent piled up 
valuable hours of flying time and taught his wife, Ruth 


Juan in the back seat of the Cub 


His next year’s travel allowance went to buy his flying 
partner’s interest in the Cub. Vincent now made weekly 
stops at Culebra and regularly flew patients to the main- 
land. But he could still chance only adults healthful 
enough to ride the rear seat unattended: or children on 
Dr. Carle’s lap The very sick could not be moved 

better his 
transportation presented itself 
Vincent 
Luscombe agency for 


Opportunity to 


obtained the 
Puerto 
Rico and thus gained access to 


when 


a two-place Silvaire demon- 
strator. This had one advan- 
tage over the old Cub, in addi- 
tion to greater speed. It had 
side-by-side seating arrange- 
ment. Now, very sick patients 
could be strapped in beside 
him, and tended en route to 
San Juan. 
bining 
with 

missionary 


In a year of com- 

sales demonstrations 
ambulance flights, the 
managed to sell 
three Luscombes Pooling his 
sales commissions and the Cub, 
he traded for the Luscombe 
demonstrator, making him its 
bonafide owner. But his mis- 
sion responsibilities had grown, 
leaving no time to run down 
buyer prospects. He had to 
forsake the 
sions and concentrate on his 


needed commis- 

primary duties. 

Yet people whose lives could 
(Continued on page 46) 





Five years after solo, 


with instrument and instructor ratings, this 


experienced pilot takes 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 


By JANE D. WHITE 


REMEMBER TURNING to my instructor one day just 

before I soloed and asking him, “How many hours 
have you?” He looked at me with a twinkle in his eye 
and replied, “Fifteen hundred, Janie.” 

To me, with a grand total then of six or seven exhaust- 
ing hours, 1,500 seemed as remote as a million. I won- 
dered if I would ever accumulate 1,500 hours as a pilot, 
and if I did, how would I feel? What would I have 
learned? Would I know everything there is to know 
about flying? 

Five years later, my log book shows a total of 1,690 
hours accumulated on a variety of planes. My husband 
and I have owned two: a Seabee, in which I had my first 
real dead-stick landing, and ‘currently a Bonanza which 
I fly on instruments when necessary and on simulated 
instruments as often as I get the chance 

And now, with over 1,500 pilot hours behind me, I feel 
as if I were just beginning to find out what flying is all 
about. I have discovered, however, three hard and fast 
rules which seem to hold up under every circumstance. 
Conceived through experience, they constitute my “Bible” 
of flying. 

First: I’ve learned to always give myself an out. If I 
know the weather ahead is not very good, I make sure 
there is time and gas enough 
to get back to the good 
weather I’ve just left, or 
that there is an alternate 
which will remain open. 
Many a time I’ve executed 
the well-known 180 degree 
turn—I’ve long since gotten 
over any embarrassment in 
doing so. And I’m not 
averse to making an un- 
scheduled landing for gas if 
the inevitable headwind in- 
creases in velocity, rather 
than stretch those last few 
gallons. 

In flying single-engine 
IFR, I prefer to have at 
least an 800 foot ceiling be- 
neath me, just in case that 
million-to-one chance called 
“complete engine failure” 
happens. 

My second hard and fast rule is: Thinking Ahead. 
Thinking ahead is tied in with never letting yourself get 
in a position from which there is no out. Anticipating 
emergencies is the one sure way of keeping the “panic 
button” from ever being pushed. 

When I was first soloing, every time before take-off 
I'd mentally go over what to do in case the engine quit 


The athor at the controls of her Bonanza 


on take-off. Even now, after not flying for a month or so, 
or if flying an unfamiliar aircraft, I do the same thing 
If I'm IFR, repeating to myself now and then what to do 
if the oil pressure drops or the engine runs rough or I 
lose my radios, is a big help. Knowing something positive 
to do when, if and as anything goes wrong gives a sens 
of order and keeps you calm. Whenever I'm prepared, 
nothing happens. But the minute I get sloppy, I regret 
it every time 

The third rule I learned the hard way 
I'd been weathered in at Macon, Ga., en 


It does? 

to h urry 

to Florida, and finally, one morning before dawn 

weather reports indicated the route was open. I jumped 

out of bed, threw on my clothes, called a taxi and raced 

to the airport, arriving with the dawn. Putting my two 

suitcases next to the flight office door, I went off to see 
about getting the plane out 

Finding no one (it being so early and a Sunday to 

boot), I went to work and pushed, pulled and strained, 

finally getting the heavy hangar doors open, only to find 

the Bonanza, of course, buried in the back. After a min- 

ute’s rest, I started emptying the hangar, growling to 

myself about the line boy not being there—he knew I 

was going out the minute the weather improved 

By the time the 

was cleared, I was in a rag- 

ing huff, and it didn’t help 

much just as I got my plane 

in the open to see the two 

line boys and the manager 

drive up. When they offered 


} 


to check the oil, I snarled a 
haughty refusal, thinking I 
could do it faste So I 
checked the oil, jumped in- 
to the Bonanza 
the door loudly, and started 


hangar 


slammed 


the engine. Racing, not taxi- 
ing to the runway, | gave 
‘er the gun 
Just as we broke ground, 
the oil compartment door 
on the front cowling popped 
open and flapped and 
banged metallically in the 
breezes. A littl sheepishly, 
but still snarling, I made a 
close pattern, without even raising the gear, and landed, 
shutting off the engine. Leaping out, I ran to the front 
and shut the oil door securely, thinking, with a wry grin, 
that perhaps it wouldn't have happened if I'd let the line 
boy check the oil. Ten minutes gone! 
Jumping back in, I got the engine started and took off 
Under way at last! Half an hour (Continued on page 70) 
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By MAX CONRAD 


After dreaming of a flight to South 
America for years, this veteran pilot jumped 


at the chance to take a Cub and go 


BREEZIN’ 
DOWN 
TO 
BOGOTA 


WAS AT PIPER FIELD, Lock Haven, Pa. when Bill 

Sparks, owner of Ferry Service Inc. said, “Max, I 

have twenty PA 18’s for Bogota, Columbia. Like to 
ferry one down for me?” 

For years I have dreamed of a flight to South America 
In five minutes I was signed up 

The aircraft, HK 1119, and its papers (export license, 
permission to fly over and land in various Central Amer- 
ican countries) were in order. For myself I would have 
to have a United States passport, visas, a certificate of 
health and shots in the arm—smallpox, yellow fever, and 
so forth. Within 48 hours, I had the works. 

Bill introduced me to Abraham Strong, a pilot who 
has made 20 or more flights to South America. Abe and 
I were to fly together. We hit it off fine. We installed 
special 35 gal. tanks which, with the normal capacity, 
would give us almost ten hours range. Our aircraft had 
no radio so the flight would be contact. At three o’clock 
that afternoon, Bill handed us checks and a typed slip 
of instructions which amounted to only this: 

1. Do not land in Guatemala. (Confiscation of the plane 
and imprisonment is entirely possible.) 

2. Do not land in Nicaragua unless a genuine emer- 
gency. 

3. Do not fly at night 

4. Drain auxiliary gascolator and main gascolator prior 
to each takeoff, regardless of whether you have refueled 
or not. 

5. On arriving at Bogota, land only at Techo Field 
as that is the only place where you can contact customs. 
Not having a radio, they will probably give you a red 
light, but just keep on circling until they do give you 
the green light. 

We were to take off the next morning at eight o’clock. 

When I arrived at the airport in the morning, Abe was 
already checking weather. We decided to aim for Mem- 
phis, 900 miles southwest. Taking off and flying side by 
side, compass course about 240°, altitude 4,000 feet, in the 
warm smooth air was the perfect beginning. At 2,350 
rpm, the PA 18’s indicate a strong 100. As the morning 
wore on, the air became hot and gusty, and by noon it 
was obvious we were heading into thunderstorm areas. 

About 1:30, the western sky clouded up with a mild 
line squall. We were running into a strong head wind of 
35 to 40 miles. I always like to fly close and parallel to 
line squalls and thunderstorms—the closer the better 
In this way, irregularities and breaks in the storm show 
up. Invariably I find openings and clear spots that take 
me safely to the other side of storms. Once on the 
other side, one always finds a reversal of the wind. 
That is just what I wanted—a tailwind. But Abe didn’t 
relish my idea because, as I turned west into 30 or 40 
miles of medium rain, he continued straight south and, 
before I had time to make a 180, we were separated. 

Knowing that we would meet in Memphis, I continued 
on now with a cool, brisk northeast wind and showers 
most of the way, arriving at Memphis about five in the 
afternoon. After gassing for flight in the morning, I 
located the Rebel Motel, three and a half miles from the 
airport, leaving a message for Abe to find me. 

At 2:30 next morning, the sky was dark and overcast. 
“Brownsville is almost $00 miles southwest,” I thought, 
as my sleepy mind tried to decide whether to crawl back 
into bed or get an early start. Prospects of a strong tail- 
wind did it. “Abe will be in Brownsville tonight too, 
and we'll fly southward together,” I thought. At 4:00 
I left the motel It was colder than I expected- -prob- 
ably in the low forties. Down the highway I started 
walking, brief case in hand 

Three rain squalls caught me: three times I gained 
shelter by running for it—once in a barn, once in an 





unlocked automobile, and once under some trees. I: 
two hours, I arrived at the airport, cold, wet, and my 
It was daylight. I untied 
Between squalls, 


clothes certainly unpressed. 
HK 1119 and drained the gas sumps. 
the weather was good enough for contact flying so I 
planned to take off immediately. While warming the 
engine, I turned on the cabin heater and it took the 
chill out of me, dried my shoes and raised my spirits 
I was glad I had risen early 

Sitting there ready to take off, I noticed another 
squall approaching, so got in the air, made a quick 180 
to the south and, in ten seconds, was out of its reach 
The sky was forbidding but to the west were signs of 
Westward I flew, visibility and ceiling improv- 
As I crossed the Mississippi, I looked 
Wind and rain were drenching the 


clearing. 
ing each mile. 
back at Memphis 
city. 

But the gods were kind to me. I don’t know when | 
have had a better tailwind ... blowing me right to 
Brownsville. The weather cleared. I flew higher and 


higher. By 11:30 I was on the ground at Brownsville 


and my only problem now was to keep HK 1119 from 


blowing away. With the help of three or four men 
from Border Aircraft Service, we got my Cub safely 
hangared. 

My first thought was to wait until Abe came and, in 
the meantime, clear customs into Mexico. With the aid 
of a broker and an $8 fee, I was escorted through United 

States and Mexican 
officials in about an 
hour. Not, 
without buying a 
Mexican tourist card 
for $3.01. After I 
gassed and had lunch, 
I remembered that 
wonderful tailwind, so 
left a note for Abe 
that I would follow 
the east coast of Mex- 
ico south to Tampico 
Flying at 9,000 feet 
I made those 290 
miles to Tampico in 
less than two 
... paying, of course, 15 pesos to and decided to use my 
bring the immigration officer out.” tailwind on to Tux- 
pan, Nautla, or per- 
haps even to make the 500 miles to Veracruz that night 

On passing Tuxpan, the desert below suddenly be- 
fertile land with tropical foliage, crops and 
Numerous cottages dot the beach and good- 
looking hotels loom up, a few of them with landing 
strips. Approaching Nautla, I figured plenty of time to 
get to Veracruz, so continued right on. The land re- 
mains fertile, even becoming jungle-like 
Thirty miles south of Nautla, the mountains 
reach almost to the seashore. About here the 
air became very hazy due to numerous forest 
fires that dotted the northern slopes. Without 
a radio, I became concerned about getting 
caught at Veracruz at night in poor visibility 
but, 25 miles north of town, the air was per- 
fectly clear again and I could see the city. In- 
stead of dying down, my north wind was 
whipping it up for sure. As far as I could see 
out in the gulf were white caps and lines of 
foam. Losing altitude over Veracruz was a 
pretty sight, the sun setting over the mountains to the 
west, the city with its red-tiled roofs, ancient parks and 


howeve! 


hours 


comes 


orchards. 


churches. the angry waves splashing over the sea walls 


",.. loose parts—maps 
cans of oil and coke bot- 
tles bounced around.” 


“At German Oland, ! picked up the railroad that winds ... 


There was no time to linger and I dove to the air- 
Only then I 
really became aware how strong was the wind. I do not 
recall when I had to pull a safety belt so tight: loose 
maps, coke bottles 

bounced around but none of them went through the 
windshield or ceiling. It wasn’t hard to land but next to 
impossible to taxi off the runway, so I just sat there, 
tail high and holding the brakes. Workmen ran out to 
my aid and, with their help, I was able to get to a park- 


port to be on the ground before dark 


parts cans of oil, and empty 


ing space and tie down. 

Veracruz is a busy and interesting city and also a 
very cheap place to live; the peso has been devalued, 
12% pesos per dollar, but prices have not been changed 
to match it. I had a fine room with a shower for 15 
pesos, as good a steak as I’ve ever had in my life for 
10 pesos and a really comfortable pair of shoes, soft, 
high-grade leather for only $2.90 in American money. 
Even the ten-mile ride into town in the taxi was only 
ten pesos. No word from Abe 

It had been a long day so I didn’t see any of the night 
life. I was in bed before ten and up again by five next 
morning. The wind had died down With 
all the air traffic down here, it is hard to understand 
why they persist in handling gasoline in barrels. They 
just roll a barrel to your plane, unscrew the plug and 
splash an approximate amount of gas 
dilapidated pail or old dope can. They are 
careful to strain it into your tank through a 
chamois skin I still don’t know how they 
measure. We use gallons. They us¢ 
I think of a gallon as being about three and 
a half liters and, according to the amount of 
flying I did the day before, I calculated we 
put in about 85 liters. When the attendant, 
who talked a little broken English, told me 
he put in 115 liters, I had the feeling I was 
being taken. But when he told me these 
115 liters, cost me only $5.70, I felt ashamed 
of myself. At home that gas would have cost me $1ll 

Clearing Veracruz and filing a VFR flight plan to 
Tapachula was simple. By 7:05 (Continued on page 44) 
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Japan's aviation industry is 
flourishing in line with American policy to bolster her military 


establishment and enlarge her National Safety Force. 


By ED HYMOFF 


THE REBIRTH OF 











1. An employee of FEAF, Mr. Sakamoto works on USAF fuel tank. 


2. Checking pressure on a fuel tank. 


3. Akiwa Kunitohi, Kisuno Yoshio and Yoshino Yousuke install a 
canopy in the Plastic Shop of the 6400th Air Base Wing Depot. 


4. Japanese and American personnel pull cocooning material from 
an F-86 Sabrejet at Kisarazu Air Base, Japan. 


= ONCE BURGEONING aircraft industry .. . 
the power behind the bombers which almost oblit- 
erated the U.S. Fleet at Pearl Harbor, and which subse- 
quently itself was crushed to rubble . . . is rising slowly 
but surely from the ashes of defeat 

Until the peace was signed in San Francisco, April, 
1952, all national aviation activity had been banned in 
post-war Nippon. But Japan had been anticipating the 
day of Treaty. Following the war, she had rehabilitated 
her great aircraft factories as far as possible and turned 
their facilities to peaceful pursuits . manufacture of 
automobiles, motors, tools and kindred equipment. Such 
names as Nakajima, Kawasaki and Mitsubishi helped set 
Japan, the greatest industrial power of Asia, on her way 
back to national stature 

First major aviation project to be undertaken in post- 
war years by Japan’s industry was a result of the Korean 
War. United Nations Air Forces needed great quantities 
of wing-tip tanks and napalm containers. Such items are 
bulky and constituted a drain on long-range transporta- 
tion. The factories which turned out the Zeros were put 
to providing them on the spot. 

By the end of 1952, Japanese aircraft plants were re- 
pairing combat damage and war weariness of B-26’s, 
L-19’s, C-46’s and C-47’s and F-80’s. Some of the B-26’s 
overhauled by Japanese were later sent to French forces 
in Indo China 

Col. Robert J. Murphy, Jr., Director of Procurement 
and Industrial Planning for FEAF and thus one of those 
most responsible for rebirth of Nippon’s aircraft indus- 
try, reports that “her aircraft plants saved us extensive 
time and money; turned out excellent fuel tanks and 
napalm containers and did good repair work on military 
aircraft.” 

While the Fuji Heavy Industries Plant, the former 
Nakajima Aircraft Factory, produced many thousands of 
fuel tanks, the Itam! plant of the Shin Meiwa Industries 
near Osaka, and the Kawasaki Aircraft Company, each 
month overhauled several dozen combat airframes 

The cost for man hours of work in Japan, explained 
Murphy, came to about 65 cents an hour. “In the States,” 
he pointed out, “costs for the same work come to about 
$5 per man hour.” 

Murphy judged the Japanese weren’t ready to handle 
jet engines in their plants during the Korean fighting. 
“But they are learning, and learning fast,” he empha- 
sized. “Japanese engineers and (Continued on page 42) 














Bill Lear envisions the Anti-gravitational Age. 
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IMAGINE 


Forecasting the next fifty years of flight 


By WILLIAM P. LEAR 


Chairman of the Board of Lear, Incorporated 








HAT WOULD HAVE been said if, at the time of the 

Wright Brothers’ first flight, someone had asked, 

“What will an airplane look like 50 years from 
now?” Could even the most brilliant and daring mind of 
that time imagine today’s automatic flight controls, super- 
sonic speeds, and fixed-wing vertical takeoff? And who 
among us can look down his nose at prophecies for the 
next 50 years? So hold your hats. Here I go! 

In far less than 50 years, all flight 
will be made automatically, as far as 
stabilization of the aircraft, directional 
control, and flight program are con- 
cerned. Take-off will be done scien- 
tifically and exactly, maintaining a 
heading and the exact attitude to give 
maximum safety and _ performance 
with the horsepower availabie. 

When the pre-selected altitude is 
reached, the ship will automatically 
level off and thereafter hold that al- 
titude to precise limits for the entire 
portion of the flight to be flown at that 
particular level. 

These devices will greatly improve 
the comfort of passengers as well as 
increase the safety of the ship by in- 
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. sell your stock in them and 
buy ‘Soler Energy, Incorporated’."* 


suring against structural failure. Automatic controls will 
guide the ship unerringly to its destination, and then com- 
pletely control and program its landing procedure right 
down to the deck. 

This may sound like 100 per cent “push-button” flying 
and suggest the possibility of eliminating the pilot, co- 
pilot, and flight engineer. Nothing could be further from 
the actualities to come! These people will all be needed, 
but they will function rather as man- 
agers, observers, monitors, and plan- 
ners of the flight. They will be re- 
quired on board to make substitutions 
of other equipment or apply manual 
controls in the event of automatic 
failure. They will do their job far bet- 
ter than they do it today, for they will 
be relieved of continuous, repetitious, 
boring, and tiring details of correcting 
the aircraft for every minor deviation. 
This kind of thing an automatic device 
can do so much better than a man 
that it is ridiculous and archaic to see 
men still doing it as of today. It is 
beginning to be an accepted fact, and 
is definitely a provable fact, that no 
man can fly an aircraft in turbulent 





air as accurately, safely, and comfortably, as a properly 


designed automatic flight contro] system. 


CAN BE DONE NOW 
The above isn’t much of a prophecy, because this sort 

of thing can be done today. It doesn’t 
take much imagination. It can be put 
into effect on any airline within one 
year, with equipment now available. 
But when we think of instrumenta- 
tion for the next 50 years, we must 
try to imagine what the future air- 
craft will look like. This we must 
know before we can foresee what the 
controls for such an aircraft must be. 


But rather than discuss at length 


they could make a jet aircraft fly 2% times the speed of 
sound. The answer will come with the gradual accumu- 
lation of knowledge on the subject of atomic energy, 
which I believe will open the way for some means of 
controlling an electro-gravitational field, which can be 
so adjusted as to increase or decrease 
the weight of any object in its imme- 
diate surroundings 

There is no doubt that the ultimate 
atomic effort will result in direct con- 
version of atomic to electrical energy 
At present, to make from 
atomic energy, it necessary to go 
through the heat cycle, using the 
atomic energy to make steam, the 
steam to run an engine, the engine to 
run a dynamo, and the dynamo to 


electrical 


is 





the instrumentation and automatic 

controls for types of aircraft operating 

on aerodynamic principles, I prefer to 

launch out into the real future of 

aviation. In the future aircraft will 

not depend upon air as a means of lift 
This statement will, undoubtedly, shock the socks off 

any orthodox aeronautical engineer or aerodynamicist, 

whose basic theory is built on the flow of a liquid (namely 

air) over a surface to provide lift. 

Yet the only reason they need “lift” 

of One of these 
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is because gravity 


+ « « finding yourself an 
lounge chair . 


produce the electricity. One of these 
days some wizard will find out how 
to atomic energy directly to 
electrical energy. When this ac- 
complished, the efficiency will be 100 times greater than 
the present heat-cycle method 


overstuffed 
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convert 


1S 


IT’S PLAUSIBLE 


With progress in understanding the 
makeup of the gravitational field, it is 


within our imagination to accept the 





days some smart scientist will come 
us into the anti- 
age. Just as scientists 
moved us the atomic age, 
then into the hydrogen age, someone 
will surely find out a way to create a 
gravitational field whose polarity can 
be controlled to gravity. As 
soon as this is done, all aerodynam- 
icists can “fold up shop.” Airflow will 
be of practically no benefit whatso- 
ever since “lift” is not needed. 


along and move 
gravitational 


into and 


cancel 


. 100 per cent ‘push 


SCREAMS EXPECTED 


I can hear the aerodynamicists screaming right now: 
“What about skin friction?” I can see the aeronautical 
engineers trying to keep a foothold by 
saying: “What about structural in- 
tegrity? And the physicists worry- 
ing about acceleration and its effect 
upon the human body. But one of the 
beautiful about anti-gravita- 
tional devices is that, as soon as one 
can establish an electro-gravitaiional 
field, all of the mass, materials, and 
personnel within that field will un- 
doubtedly be part of it and unaffected 
by the gravity of the earth or the 
gravity of any other planet. Which 
means that if you were riding in an 
anti-gravitational car, no matter how 
fast you accelerated, your body 
wouldn’t any more feel it than you 
feel the speed of the earth today which 
moves at a speed of 1,000 miles an 
hour around its axis at the equator 
and 66,000 miles an hour through 
space. If everything moves together, and everything is 
affected by that same field, there is no relative force 
within that field. 


>” 


things 


HOW? 


You might say, “Well, how can this be done?” And 
you might as well have asked the Wright brothers how 


". «+ you may become co derelict in space."’ 


plausibility of controlling it. Once we 
have control of the gravitational field, 
or know how to control it, we are no 
longer dependent upon airfoils for lift, 
nor are we greatly concerned with 
the weight we have to lift 

Imagine going to an airport, which 
will consist of any open space above a 
building; getting into a car which may 
be shaped like a flying saucer, finding 
yourself an overstuffed lounge chair, 
and at departure, looking out the 
window to see the city disappearing under your feet 
Within a relatively short time, you are decelerating to a 
feather-touch approach on the same kind of platform at 
You will not any 
dynamic shocks due to gusts nor will 


you have any fear of wings falling off, 


button’ flying . . 


your destination. experience aero- 


for you will have no wings. It is quite 
possible that part of the flight will be 
made at 10, 20 or 30 miles up, and you 
won't worry about pressurization for 
you will carry oxygen with you just 
as a submarine does. The only fea 
you will have will be that, if the con- 
trol mechanism bad, you may 
become a derelict in space, and end 
up floating somewhere between the 
earth and the Milky Way. But the 
least of your worries will be falling. 


NEW ENERGY 


The type of controls required will 
be which will very carefully 
balance and the 
anti-gravitational force to control the 
lift and direction of your space-ca1 
There is no doubt in my mind that if we don't destroy 
ourselves in a hydrogen or cobalt age, that the above 
prophecy will come true. And if the airplane companies 
don’t keep their eyes peeled on such a possibility, I recom- 
mend you sell your stock in them and buy “Solar Energy, 
Incorporated,” which I predict to be the next largest 
source of energy in our lives to come. END 
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Lt. Col. Alice Hammond, CAP, Mich- 
igan Wing Coordinator for Women, 
and Michigan Wing Girl Cadets who 
received flight scholarships in 1953. 


2 


CAP Cadet Corine Ecker of Flint, 
Mich., studies an aeronautical chart with 
her flight instructor, Bernice Trimble. 
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CAP Cadet Kenneth Bearup, Flint, Mich., 
runs careful pre-flight inspection under 
watchful eye of instructor Urban Gowen. 
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Smiles and starry eyes reflect the en- 
thusiasm with which 66 male Cadets of 
the Michigan Wing CAP received flight 
scholarship awards last November. They 
have all soloed by now and are building 
up time towards private pilots’ licenses. 


The Michigan Wing of Civil Air 
Patrol, by providing flight training for 
its young people, is performing 


an outstanding service to U. S. Airpower. 


By LOUIS A. EDWARDS 
Michigan Wing Commander, CAP 
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N THE AUTUMN OF 1950, a group of Detroit women 
won a newspaper contest on suggestions for neigh- 
borhood improvements. But the prize check lay un- 

cashed. They couldn’t find any “best” way to spend it 

Finally came inspiration. . . . Use the money to buy 
dual flight instruction for some deserving CAP Cadet. 

Danny Brown, of a Detroit squadron of Civil Air Patrol, 
was selected and the award made with appropriate cere- 
mony. Thus was sparked a plan which has been expanded 
in Michigan to a point where it bids fair to set 7 national 
pattern for CAP flight training. 

Local publicity accorded the first award spurred us to 
promote more scholarships. In 1951, the Michigan Coun- 
cil of Exchange Clubs adopted our Scholarship plan as a 
project for all Michigan units. Twenty-one scholarships 
were furnished by Exchange Clubs that year. Biggest 
booster was the New Center Exchange Club of Detroit. 

Originally the club underwrote three scholarships and, 
to select the lucky cadets, had invited six eligibles to a 
luncheon. The inevitable happened. Club President, 
George Cushing, moderator of Radio Station WJR’s “In 
Our Opinion” program, maneuvered a new vote. All six 
cadets were given scholarships. 

Aided by funds from individuals and a sizeable “dona- 
tion” from the Aero Club of Michigan, we were able to 
award 50 flight scholarships to cadets in 1951. 

Early in 1952, a series of startling articles began to ap- 
pear in the press. The spark plug article was FLYING’s 
editorial of March ’52. General Carl Spaatz called it, 
“|. perhaps the most thought-provoking commentary 
on aviation in the post-war period,” in an article which 
he authored on, “A Lost Air Policy” (FLYING, May ’52). 
FLYING again sounded the tocsin in an editorial, “The 
Will To Survive” (July, ’52). 

In September of 52, LOOK Magazine’s article “Are 


Young Americans Afraid to Fly?” spread the sad facts to 
the non-flying public throughout the land. Americans 
awoke to the realization that everything was definitely 
NOT rosy 

Indeed, a challenge was staring us right in our rather 
blank faces—perhaps one of the greatest challenges we, 
as a nation of volunteers, would ever be asked to meet 

In May, 1952, the National Aviation Trades Association 
presented some pertinent facts to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives .. . facts established in a historical study of 27,210 
student pilots of WWII. NATA pointed out that 49 per 
cent of those air cadets who had never flown previously 
were eliminated in military training. Only nine per cent 
of those who previously had soloed failed to complete the 
army program. Only five per cent of those who already 
held a private pilot’s license were eliminated. And only 
four per cent of those who had a commercial pilot's license 
were washed out of the military 

Data from numerous other sources, including CAA 
provided additional evidence and ideas for long range 
solution to the problem, but no short range solution 
Meantime, the Air Reservist and others reported that Rus- 
sia’s youth was getting flight training in its regular schoo! 
systems, and in an expansive national youth program 

Summing up our accumulated facts and adding to them 
our personal observations, we came to inescapable con- 
clusions 

The United States is not bringing on a new crop of air- 
men. Our enemies are 

A reserve of young civil airmen saves the nation both 
time and money in days of crisis. 

The prime obstacle to flying at a youthful age is eco- 
nomic in nature 


The CAP Cadet Corps is the (Continued on page 60) 





NAVY TRAINE Left: Unique performance photo 

of Navy's new primary trainer, 
the Beechcraft T-34 Mentor, taken with a K-20 camera 
using a light yellow filter and Aerographic XX film shot 
at 1/225th of a second at f.8. Powered by a 225 hp 
Continental, the two-place tandem trainer has no aero- 
batic restrictions. 


Have 


You Seen? 


RECORD BREAKE Right: Four world long-dis 
tance records were shat- 
tered by two Italian women pilots in this Piaggio P. 


136-L amphibian, powered by two 240 hp Lycoming en 
gines with constant-speed, three-bladed propellers. 


POWE Left: Servicing one of four Pratt 

& Whitney JT3-L turbojet engines 
installed in Boeing's 707 prototype jet tanker- 
transport. Each engine, mounted in a stream- 
lined “pod,” develops more than 10,000 
pounds of thrust. The:e engines give the air- 
craft a cruising speed of 550 mph and an alti- 
tude range of 40,000 feet. 





THREE-BLADED PROP 


Right: Smoother, quieter operation of 
the new, Aero Command- 
er is achieved by the use of Hartzell's 
three-bladed hydro-selective, constant 
speed, full-feathering propellers de 
signed especially for light twin trans- 
ports. The new three-bladed props 
are six inches shorter than the two- 
bladed model originally designed for 
the Commander. Feathering is accom- 
plished by use of a spring mechanism 
and unfeathering is accomplished by 
use of engine oil pressure. 
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The fully-certificated, four-place, all-metal Helio 
The plane which embodies 


PRODUCTION COURIER 2 

Courier is now in production. 
many safety features and can take off, fully loaded, in 220 ft. and clear a 50 ft. obstacle in 
500 ft., is powered by a geared Lycoming 260 hp engine. At 72 per cent power, the Courier 
cruises at 157 mph at 8,500 ft., burning 15 gph. An interesting feature of this plane is the use 
of fibrous-glass laminated plastics in wingtips, tips of the "'slab’’ one-piece tail, fin tail fairing 
and for the entire door frame. Flyaway factory price of $24,500 includes as standard equipment 
full primary blind flying panel, 15-G seats, shoulder harness and safety belts, navigation lights, 
Hartzell 10!-in.-diameter constant-speed prop, ejector-type engine muffler, hydraulic brakes, 
cabin heater, cylinder temperature gage and other items. The Goodyear crosswind landing gear 
shown in photo is optional. 


FIRST FLIGHT Right: Swift and 
versatile new re- 
connaissance bomber developed for the 
Tactical Air Command by Douglas, the 
swept-wing, twin-jet RB66-A recently com- 
pleted its first test hop successfully. 


McDonell 


Banshee 


STEAM CATAPULT *: 

F2H-3 
takes off from carrier with the aid of catapult 
operated by steam from ship's boilers, without 
the use of rams or hydraulics. This British de- 
velopment has been adapted by the U. S. 
Navy and will be installed on all its carriers to 
enable launching heavier and faster aircraft 
than can be handled on hydraulic catapults 





Look, Ma, No Hands 


Strange things sometimes happen when two instructors fly together! 


By BOB FORBES, Captain, AFRes 


As told fo ARLENE D. FORBES 


ARELESSNESS is a sneaker. When it comes up on 

your blind side—so to speak—that’s when it can be 
pretty final.’ I know. Carelessness nearly put an end to 
my career, early in World War II—right on home soil, at 
that. I have had some close calls since, but none I could 
lay to negligence 

At this time, I was instructing a Fixed Gunnery Course 
at Yuma, Ariz. It was one of Yuma’s sizzling days and 
we were all hot and tired, ready to leave the auxiliary 
field, after the day’s practice. The cadets were returning 
in a group to home base. Lt. Ted C———, another in- 
structor and my close friend, and I piled into an AT6, 
he in the front, and headed home. We climbed to 12,000 
feet to cool off a little on the way. 

Ted and I had flown together in civilian life, took train- 
ing at Mather Field together, so knew each other pretty 
well. Well enough to know funny business was not a part 
of the other’s flying habits. 

Since there was no hurry, we took turns doing aero- 
batics. Then came the MISTAKE. We ignored the mike, 
by mutual consent, and used the old method of shaking 
the stick to indicate a change of controls or to call the 
other’s attention. The last, a method we would have 
trusted with few others. 

I had been doing some hot rolls, then muffed a Clark- 
roll and “fell” out. As I straightened up, 
Ted shook the stick and turned the plane 
over home field—at the same time point- 
ing to the sunset and cloud formation 
behind us. (It was beautiful as only an 
Arizona sunset can be.) Since Ted had 
interrupted my turn, I let him finish the 
flight. I even pulled out my stick and 
racked it beside me so I could turn my 
seat around and watch the view in 
comfort. 

It didn’t take me long to change my 
mind and position. The tail upped, cut- 
ting off my view. It seemed Ted was 
going to spiral-dive into traffic altitude, 
preparing to land. 

The throttle was wide open; we were 
picking up real speed. I had checked 
the panel from habit. Habit, too, made 
me slide the throttle back a ways. Ted would do as much 
for me, I knew. At once Ted whirled and grinned at me. 
I didn’t get what he meant, so I took it for a dare as he 
continued to dive. Daring was strictly not his way, but 
40 


The author, when he was a Fix- 
ed Gunnery Course instructor 


I wasn’t worried about anything he wanted to try. I 
grinned back to show I was game—one eye on the air- 
speed. 

Time was suddenly idle; every second an hour while 
the wind screeched up the sides of the ship and the 
ground magnified and flattened like a movie close-up. I 
hadn’t had time to be uneasy. One instant things were 
usual, the next I was just plain scared. 

Ted eased the throttle and whipped me another look 
over his shoulder. The force of our dive mashed my grin 
to my face. He was ready to pull out, I reasoned, and got 
set. He didn’t! I couldn’t stand any more—I got busy 
trimming tab for nose-up. If we made it now, every little 
bit would count. Still Ted didn’t haul back on that stick 
Despair sickened me. Then the tab turned under my 
fingers! We were both trimming. Neither of us flying! 

While I scrambled to get my stick back in, Ted took 
over—less than a thousand feet above rock and cactus 
He hauled back with all the power a big man has. The 
force of pulling out sucked us down to the bottom of the 
ship—blacked out. I could still think, even if I couldn't 
move much. I was still trimming tab when my head 
began to clear up. I got my stick in by the time Ted 
leveled the ship. We circled into position, came down and 
taxied into line 

There was a sense of unreality about 
climbing out of the ship; things around 
us were too normal. Ted’s face was 
tense; he looked at me, hard and silent. 
There was nothing for either of us to 
say. We walked once around the plane, 
examining it. A wrinkled fairing was 
the sum. Had the dive done it? We 
didn’t know; didn’t doubt. 

Back at our BOQ we dug out ciga- 
rettes, sat smoking awhile before words 
finally came. Ted admitted he had only 
meant to direct my attention to the 
cloud formation. As easily as that, we 
had misunderstood each other. The last 
thing he had seen, Ted said, before he 
blacked out, was the top of a tall cactus 
swoop by. By that slim margin we were 
granted a second chance. 

Since then, I take nothing for granted. It is easy to 
follow the first—the basic—law of flying: caution. This I 
say for myself; Ted, no doubt, can say the same; and we 
can thank our lucky stars we realized it in time. END 





*VE BEEN FLYING, off and on, for 20 years. In another 
10 or 15 years maybe, I'll be rated one of Maine’s “bush 
pilots”; but I doubt very much that I'll ever catch up with 
my friend Percy Billings, who’s been flying northern 
Maine for more than 30 years. 

The other day, as a result of following some of Percy’s 
good advice, I was able to get through a situation which 
might have busted up a nice, new DeHavilland Beaver. 
I sweated a little; but because I'd practiced one of the 
bush pilots’ old tricks, I was able to find my way into an 
airport under conditions of low ceiling, poor visibility and 
icing . . . with the weather rapidly getting worse 

Years ago, when the Boston & Maine railroad was flying 
tri-motored Stinsons from Boston to 
Bangor, Percy had a chance to ride 
with one of their experienced pilots 
It was a beautiful, clear day, but the 
pilot stayed right down on the deck, 
flew all the way under a thousand 
feet. Percy puzzled about it for a 
while, finally asked the pilot why he 
stayed so low 

“Always fly low in good weather,” 
the pilot said, “and then you'll know 
what the country looks like when you 
get forced to low altitude by bad 
weather.” 

This was long before the days of 
radio facilities, and the idea appealed 
to Percy. He’s been passing it on to 
younger pilots ever since. 

Most of my flying is in the State of 
Maine, in both landplanes and sea- 
planes. Probably 80 per cent is over 
the same routes and I’m quite familiar 
with them. Because I date back to 
OX-5 engines and the constant threat 
of engine failure, I like to fly at from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. But during the last 
year, I've frequently practiced low level flying around 
each of the airports I use regularly. I’ve gone right down 
to 300 feet and figured out a way to make a low level, 
poor visibility approach to the field 

Augusta and Waterville are easy, being close to the 
Kennebec River. The Penobscot makes Bangor and Old 
Town easy to find. Portland is the home field, and I nat- 
urally know every road, railroad and patch of water near 
it. But the field that paid off the other day is at Beverly, 
Mass., where I'd also practiced this low-level approach, 
using the Newburyport Turnpike as my point of departure 

I flew to Boston in the morning. The weather people 
in both Portland and Boston had assured me that weather 
would stay VFR all afternoon, despite the probability of 
rain and possible snow in early evening 

At one-thirty, I fired up the Beaver in Boston and 
taxied out. It was just starting to rain, but the situation 
was still far above minimums and the weather people 
still promised I'd have no difficulty. 

An Air Force B-29 was working practice approaches 
on the northeast leg of the range. A Northeast Convair 
was working out over Boston Harbor, both reporting VFR 
conditions. When I called for taxi clearance, the tower 
asked my destination and when I told them Portland, 
they gave me a pilot report of low scud at 600 feet at 
Salem. I figured the scud was the beginning of trouble, 
but also figured things would follow established patterns 
and that I’d have more than enough time for the 45 minute 
flight to Portland. 

So I took off. I should have put the plane in a hangar. 
I took off to the southeast and climbed to 700 feet. Things 
began to look not so good. The tower cleared me to make 
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a left turn, despite the fact that about half the runway 
still stretched out ahead of me. (The Beaver’s climb is 
miraculously steep.) I made my turn and started north, 
heading a little more inland than normal to dodge the 
Salem scud. The tower told me to stay off the northeast 
leg of the range because someone was making a let-down 
I should have turned back and landed at Boston! 

But I slogged my way through increasing rain, passed 
over Revere airport (I should have landed at Revere!) 
and picked up the Newburyport Turnpike and started 
northward. I dropped down to 600 feet and then 500 and 
occasionally 400 to stay under the ceiling which had been 
2,500 just a few minutes before 

I called Boston radio and asked for the 1:30 Portland 
weather. They reported 2,700 feet and 12 miles. I decided 
things would probably be pretty sour up the line but that 
I could follow the Turnpike to Newburyport, go up the 
beach to Portsmouth, and when I got beyond Portsmouth, 
I'd run out of the rain and the low stuff, and have the 
Maine Turnpike under me all the way to Portland 

I kept the low frequency radio tuned to Boston Radio, 
the VHF tuned to Boston Tower. The Tower asked for a 
position and they cautioned me again to stay well clear 
of the range leg. It began to rain harder; hard enough to 
chip paint off the struts and the leading edge of the wing 
The Wasp indicated it wanted a constant supply of car- 
buretor heat 

I came on up the Turnpike to the spot where you turn 
off to go to the Beverly Airport, and sure enough, there 
was a field, faintly visible, about three miles away. I 
should have landed at Beverly right then! 

I kept flying north. Boston (Continued on page 58) 
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The Rebirth of Japanese Aviation 
(Continued from page 33) 
beginning to work metals 


Within two years 
pro- 


technicians are 
and process titanium 


these people will be able to mass 
uce their 
“By autumn of this year, they will an- 


nounce completion of their first jet en- 


own jet engines 


Japanese design and ma- 
have ad 


gine of purely 
Shortly they also will 
thei airframe 


terials 


vanced own designs. 


Where they go from there is anybody’s 


guess 

Some of our diplomatic and military 
people now on the scene have had “mis- 
givings” at the rapid rise of the Japanese 
industry. Air Force and Navy 
Pearl Harbor still in their 
minds, privately wonder “where the 
Japs go from here.” But in line with 
American bolster Nippon’s 
military establishment and enlarge the 
National Safety Force, the growth of 
Civil and military aviation continues at 


aircralt 


Officers, 


polic y to 


a comparatively swift rate 
in the schools 
design and are 


Starting from scratch 
tudents are learning 
working on airframes and engine mock 
ups. One of Japan’s top designers, D1 
Taichi Ogawa, known to his students as 
the Japanese “Messerschmitt,’ 
limited but overall aircraft production’ 
Ogawa’s colleague at Ni 
Kimura, 


note, 


expects 


in two years 
hon University, Dr. Hidemasa 
aeronautical engineer of 


industry can eventually 


also an 
said, “Japanese 
turn out planes for export cheaper than 
any other nation.” 

Meanwhile, Japanese technicians are 
working in Lockheed’s California plant 
under a commercial agreement instigated 
by the State Department between the 
Kawasaki Aircraft Corporation and Lock 
heed for the manufacture in Japan of 
T-33 jet trainers and F-94C interceptors 
The long-sought American contract was 
finally made possible for the Japanese in 
March through the efforts of dynamic 
Toshi Tetsuka, president of Kawasaki 
But top officers at FEAF headquarters in 
Tokyo expect all jet production of Amer 
ican models in Japan first to be turned 
over to the U.S. Air 


disposition 1s 


Force before ulti 


mate made by America’s 


top military planners 
The contract also provides for manu- 
facturing and overhaul of jet engines un 
agreement by Allison Divi 
sion of General Motors. Although the 
Kawasaki president asked a token force 
Japan’s embryo air arm, his 
request was turned down by Far East 
Air Force commander, Gen. Otto P. Wey 
land The FEAF commander recom- 
mended to the State Department that 
Japan first learn to maintain jets by 
overhauling USAF models before receiv- 
ing “token” 
Weyland, 
structors very 
ing the Japanese how to fly jets. Of the 
thousands of pilots who flew during 
World War II there are only 500 present 
the Japanese CAA. The 
presently serv 
defense force and fly 
In Tokyo every hard- 


der license 


of jets for 


gifts 
however, expects USAF in 
shortly to 


be gin teach- 


ly rated by 
majority of these are 
ing with the 


only light planes 
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driver is 
pilot. De 


Japanese 


taxl 
kamikaze 


ving wild-riding 


reputedly a former 
lack of pla eS 
students have formed Aviation Leagues 
and are learning to fly 30 DeHaviland 
Tiger Moths purchased from the British 
for $150 each. Additional are the Otori 
Clubs organized by former Japanese 
military pilots who have purchased 15 
surplus RAF trainers 

There are about 350 licensed 
in Japan, of all types 

However, the aircraft 
plans to expand production from a few 
American models this year to a total of 
1,045 planes by 1959. The breakdown, ac- 
cording to present planning, calls for con- 
struction of 105 helicopters, 500 light 
planes, 160 medium types between 600 
and 1,000 horsepower, 80 multi-engine 
transports, 170 training planes and 30 
gliders. Although these plans are public, 
prominent Japanese industrialists are re- 
luctant to discuss the same period. They 


spite college 


aircraft 


industry has 


shrug their shoulders and say “jet pro 


C. J. Reese, president of Continental Motors 
Corp. 


which Fuji Motors will manufacture E185 engines 


after signing agreement under 


right 


duction depends upon the will of the 
nation to allot adequate funds to rearm 
itself.’ 

The first 
after the war 
purchased by Tokyo ne wspapers by per- 
occupation authorities. Each 
forefront for 

supremacy in Asia, 
owns at least two planes. Asahi Shim 
bun, Japan’s most influential daily, 


planes obtained by Japan 


were single-engine Cessna’s 


mission ol 
major newspaper, in the 
Japanese ait now 
owns 
four. Several papers have Bell helicop- 
Others craft 

the publisher’s own flag along- 


ters have twin-engine 
sporting 
side the national ball-of-fire insignia 
Commercial first form 
in mid-1952 when the government con 
trolled but privately owned Nihon Koo 
ku (Japan Air Lines) opened a passen 
from Hokkaido in the north 
to southernmost Kiy ishu, an insular ai 
1,200 miles 
planes, JAL began 
deficit until 
Japanese began to take 
pride in their nation’s first post-war air- 


transport took 


ger route 


way stretching some 

With three leased 
operations and ran at a 
businessmen 


line 

By early 1953, JAL 
Japan's five main islands covering a 1,- 
747 mile route In February '54, JAL 
launched its trans-Pacific route from 
Tokyo to San Francisco. Next year JAL 
hopes to place two Comets on the Tokyo- 


was ranging 


San Francisco run, cutting down the 
6,700 mile run of 31 hours to 10 hours 
Since JAL started two years ago, the 
line has been conducting regular 
at Haneda Airfield, Tokyo International 
Airport, for pilots, navigators, radio 
men, engineers, pursers and stewardess- 
es. Thirty American pilots and a simi- 
lar number of Japanese pilots have been 


classes 


working and flying together. Very few 
of the Japanese pilots are war-time fliers; 
most are post-war pilots trained in the 
States and now learning their job under 
the tutelage of American airline captains 

The biggest 
mercial aviation is the ability to carry 
a larger payload than American or Eu- 
“Japanese and other 


boom for Japan’s com- 


ropean competitors 
oriental peoples weigh between 100 and 
120 against an 170 pounds for 
Americans and Europeans. If one of 
our 60-seat airliners is filled with Japa- 


average 


orientals weighing an 


110 pounds, the total passenger 


nese or average 
payload 
weight is 6,600 pounds,” explained one 
JAL official. “The filled 
with Americans or Europeans averaging 
170 pounds each would 10,200 
The weight difference is 3,600 
worth real money 


same airliner 
total 
pounds 
pounds 
Control of the 
two years has 


airways over the past 


been a serious problem 
to both Japanese and the U.S. Air Force 
which, unde1 peace and defense treaties, 
controls the skies Most Japane S€ 
are unable to speak or understand Eng 
lish Very few 
familiar with any type of air traffic con- 
This lack of traffic 


to 


pilots 


ground personne! are 
trol procedures 
knowhow is a constant headache 
America’s Japan Air Defense Force. Few 
Japane se light plane pilots are familiar 
with instrument flying Most of them 
prefer flying VFR and more often than 
not, filed flight 
changed in mid-air to the consternation 
of JADF pilots who have to 


at the first warning of 


previously plans are 
“scramble’ 
inidentified air- 
craft” crashing the radar network. Un 
, ' 

less pilot training in Japan catches up 
with the strides of aircraft manufactur 
Nipponese CAA 


in air traffic and administratior 


safety 


ers, and the improves 
the high 
record presentiy based only on 
luck, will collapse 
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problem facing the Japanese 


airports. They are 


few and far between for the needs of 


small aircraft. The seven major termi- 
are also 


aircraft. The 


airfields of a size 


nals used by JAL, for example, 
used by American military 
few other available 
bombers or larger 

JADF and the 
Ne vertheless 
hard 


planes 


to handle four engine 

are utilized solely by 
FEAF Bomber Command 
despite any and all lack, it is not 
to envisage the day 
flying throughout Asia 
and an abid- 


when the 
of Japan may be 
Japan has boundless energy 


Ing faith in its air destiny END 





AS WE GO TO PRESS 
North American Aviation, Inc., and 
Shin Mitsubishi Reorganized, Ltd., of 
Tokyo have signed an agreement giving 
the Japanese company limited rights to 
repair and manufacture parts for USAF 
F-86's. 
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By BILL RENSHAW 


BALING WIRE REPAIRS 

“Baling wire,” known a generation ago 
as the farmer’s best friend, enjoys new 
prominence when an FF uses it on his 
airplane 

Best story is of two Illinois FF’s who 
made a forced landing in a Georgia cab- 
bage patch. Discovering a busted fuel 
line, they searched out a piece of baling 
wire and a length of friction tape. Said 
a CAA inspector many flights later, “It’s 
the most unorthodox, but the most per- 
manent repair I ever saw.” 


* > * 


NAVY INDOCTRINATION 


Flights to military installations con 
tinue to be “tops” among Midwestern 
flying farmers. This desire to learn about 
their Armed Forces at first hand is ex- 
pected to result in at least three flights 
to southern Naval Installations this win- 
ter 

On these flights, FF’s are housed in 
Navy barracks Navy chow 
These visits do not Uncle Sam a 
dime, as each is charged for his “keep” 


and eat 
cost 


on a day-by-day basis 
> . > 


A "‘DRY'' CONVENTION 
John 


tors lost 


Barleycorn and his co-conspira 
another round when cocktail 
parties were ruled out at the National 
Flying Farmers Convention held recently 
in Yosemite National Park 

Most flying farmer meetings are of the 
family-type affair. The presence of chil 
good reason FF’s 
saying “no” to the liquor interests who 
seem determined to infiltrate every seg- 


dren is one give for 


ment olf society 

Sometime ago Midwest FF’s were in- 
vited to help dedicate an airport at a 
city noted for its breweries. When an 
invitation to visit the was 
firmly rejected, the breweries countered 
by sending a dozen truck loads of beer 
to be passed out for free 


breweries 


* * * 
NEW PHILOSOPHY 


One of the best things aired at the 
Aviation Writers Convention held re- 
cently at Miami Beach, Fla., was a talk 
by the irrepressible Bill Lear. Bill, it 
seems, had earlier stated that a minimum 
of 80,000 Light and Executive-type air- 
planes could be sold in the next ten 
years. In answering those who disagreed, 
Lear said the figure could well be many 
times the 80,000 mentioned 
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Lear said “fear” was the thing 
that stood in the way of great expansion 
in flying. Lear indicated that fear, which 
now keeps many people on the ground, 
could be overcome by turning most of 
the piloting over to instruments 

A survey made by this column a few 
years back showed that 72 per cent of 
the farmers contacted gave “fear” as their 
reason for not flying 

There is, in fact, plenty of evidence to 
prove that Lear knows exactly what he 
is talking about. His challenging philoso- 


one 


from the old 
heard for so 


phy is an exact about face 
long 


kind of a 


sob story we've 

We have long needed the 
story Bill Lear tells. Its ingredients are, 
for the most part, “faith and hope,” with 
perhaps a sprinkling of “charity” for 
some of us with lesser vision 


> . 7. 
FF RESOLUTIONS 


Two sections of the resolutions adopted 
at the recent National Flying Farmer 
Convention mildly urged CAA to “re- 
tain as large a portion of the LF range 
system as possible and to retain all stand- 
by generators in CAA communication 
stations.’ 

Probably the most 
tion adopted by the delegate 
one pointing to the need of Agricultural- 
Aviation Coordinators in each CAA re- 
gion 

A resolution also suggested that the 
Federal Airport Act be written to in- 
clude a close-in landing strip program 
for rural communities. Left unmen- 
tioned by the resolutions were many mat- 
ters of life or death 
vate flying of which flying farmers are 


resolu- 
was 


important 
body 


importance to pri- 


a large segment. 





Slater, Mo., population 3,070, has 
made a huge success of its 97-acre 
debt-free airport. Not a square rod 
of it but lends something to that suc 
cess and to the community 

The runways use up 31 acres, and 
nice, well-defined runways they are 
The airport administration building 
has modern kitchen facilities and is 
used by civic groups and youth 
organizations such as the Boy ana 
Girl Scouts. It is available to any 
community civic group at no charge 
Utilities are paid for from gasoline 
sales and farming operations 

No one remains on duty at the 
field, but since it is so close to the 
center of town, transportation is not 
a problem. A service station 
operator goes to meet aircraft that 
indicate landing intentions. 

“We built our airport in the boom 


local 





COMMUNITY 
AIRPORT 


after the late 
relates Don Burr, chairman 
Slater Airport Board. “Our 
of seven citizens, appointed by the 
City Council for 
administers the project.’ 

Work day projects for members of 
the Slater Chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America are a 
feature of the airport. Using ma 
chinery loaded by dealers 
fertilizers 
donated by a 
tion, the boys 
demonstration plots on airport prop 
erty under the supervision of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture. At 
the end of the current crop year, 
checks of records kept on each plot 
FFA 


which give the 


era just worid 


Board 


Staggered terms 


notable 


ana seeds, 
ands spray chemicals 
State 

have’ established 


farm org: 


will show the members the 


farming 
best results in their community. END 


practices 











Breezin’ down to Bogota 


(Continued from page 31) 


I was in the air, with a light north wind 
Now I did some- 
My plan was to 


and the weather clear. 
thing to be ashamed of 
go from the east to the 
Mexico, that is, from the 
the Pacific. In my mind's eye 
southwest course, and blithely flew away 
from Veracruz with a compass course of 
200 After 15 minutes flying, I woke 
to the fact that I wasn’t seeing the check 
points I expected. It took me five min- 
utes to realize that in 
Mexico at that point the compass course 
has to be about 140 

Inland Mexico is tropical, lots of big 


west coast of 
Atlantic te 


I Saw a 


order to cross 


trees, many rivers and no place to land 
Halfway 
and, not wanting to get 
without radio, followed the 
through the pass to the west coast, often 
ss than 500 feet ceiling and light 
broke 
out into clear skies and proceeded to fol 
low the beach southeastward 
Today I wasn't making 
time Ahead in all directions great 
cloud banks were growing. This is the 
wet season down here. Although this 
is still the Northern Hemisphere, they 
call the wet season, from April to Oc- 
tober, Invierno, which means winter. I 
south of the 


into low clouds 
caught on top 


railroad 


across, I ran 


with le 


showers On the west coast, I 


such good 


still wonder just where, 
border they change our summer to their 
winter. The Pacific Ocean on the west 
coast of Mexico is very much the same 
as along California. The railroad 
the base of the mountains and, to avoid 
flying into Guatemala, I followed it curve 


hugs 


by curve 

When I 
raining but was 
tourist card, 


landed in Tapachula, it 
able to turn in my 
customs, and gas up 
in less than an hour—paying, of course, 
bring the Immigration Of- 
ficer out in a cab. By this time, I had 
almost forgotten about Abe Strong. The 
weather to San Jose, Costa Rica was re- 
ported good and I filed a VFR flight 
plan, planning the 630 miles in seven 
hours, again pulling a Conrad 
The flight along the coast is more east 
than south and when you get to San 
Jose, you lose one hour of sunlight 
Tapachula is close to the border of 
Guatemala, so for the next 150 miles, 
I flew three miles to sea to avoid inter- 
complications. As _ afternoon 
weather in 


was 
cleai 


15 pesos to 


bone r 


national 
wore on, I could see wet 
prospect. The beach 
with practically no signs of life. In fact, I 
surprised birds 
around. From time to time a railroad or 
highway comes to the shore where straw 
thatched buildings must house humans, 
although I didn’t see any of them 
Approaching El Salvador, I started 
running into tropical rains. These rains 
look tough and forbidding but are easy 
to fly through, even with cloud build-ups 
in all directions. The compass course 
along El Salvador is about 100° and for 
60 or 70 miles is actually $0°. In the 
afternoon this time of year, the moun- 
tains are obscured by clouds. Numerous 
rivers flowing to the sea are dark brown, 


44 


becomes sandy, 


was how few were 


loaded with mud and they discolor the 
clear Pacific four or five miles out 

El Salvador and Nicaragua _ are 
separated by the Gulf of Fonseca. This 
water, dotted with numerous rock-like 
islands, reminded me of the approach to 
Prestwick, Scotland. The crossing here 
was about 25 miles and it felt good to 
get across to the steep-walled shore of 
Nicaragua. All I can remember of the 
next 50 miles is heavy tropical rain. I 
to the beach, often only a few 
feet above the surf 

Approaching Corinto, 
suddenly 


flew close 


Nicaragua, the 
cleared Corinto is 
a wonderful har- 


weather 
beautiful from the air 
bor, in which were anchored six 
boats A little south of here I started 
noticing schools of fish. The ocean was 
could see dark, 
Big fish were 
feeding on the smaller ones, as evidenced 
by the turbulent action in the schools 
from time to time At one 
noticed a big white shark just lying on 
the surface in the midst of one of these 


large 


placid but you large, 


irregular areas of them 


place, I 


. his giant big toes reminded me of the 
heads of snapping turtles." 


schools. I was 3.000 feet above looking 
straight down at it so I spiraled closer 
to the water. Every ten or fifteen sec 
onds the shark would lazily move for- 
ward and the small fish would all try to 
jump out of the water to avoid it, but 
apparently the shark would get a mouth- 
ful. I spiraled to within 50 feet trying 
for a picture but the shark either had 
its fill or was frightened by the plane, 
and I didn't get the picture. 

Seventy of Corinto, the 
shore becomes rocky and a peculiar up- 
crop of what looked like a vein of coal 
sticks out of the water. That vein fol- 
lowed the shore for almost 40 miles. 

Approaching Costa Rica, I ran into 
heavy rain. At one place I went 20 
miles to sea to circle it and, by the time 
I got back on course, was over the 
pastoral part of that country. Flying 
over Costa Rica, one senses a land more 
like ours. It reminded me of eastern 
Texas in the wet season. I was still 100 
miles from San Jose and the sun was 
beginning to set in the sea behind me, 
so I followed the Pan American high- 
way, where my map indicated several 
airports. As I each of those 
strips, I noted it carefully, thinking that 


miles east 


passed 


I might have come back to it. I was 
running into rain and, although my 
watch said six o'clock, it finally dawned 
on me that it was actually seven o'clock 
here. As I turned into the mountains to 
fly the last 30 miles to San Jose, I saw 
that rain and nightfall had beaten me. It 
would be smarter to go back to Las Jun- 
tas, some 25 miles. I landed at Las Jun- 
tas just as the darkness came quickly 
to the tropics. I sent a telegram to the 
immigration officer in San telling 
him where I landed for the night 

The people of Las Juntas were help 
ful and friendly but I was tired so, with 
only a cup of very strong coffee and a 
piece of bread and butter, I went to bed 
before nine. When I say bed, I mean a 
piece of heavy canvas stretched tightly 
between four wooden poles. It was warm 
and sultry and I had no pillow but I 
went sound asleep immediately, though 
night long of rain falling 
above me 


Jose 


conscious all 
musically 

I was up at five but the city was still 
asleep o'clock the weather 
looked flyable and I got a report from 
Pan American Airways that San Jose 
was ceiling 1,200, visibility three miles, 
light rain. That was enough. I followed 
the railroad up the gorge to San Jose 
Twenty miles out, the sun shone through 
the clouds and I could hardly 
what a wonderful civilization I was fly- 
ing over. On my map I wrote a little 
note—“this reminds me of Switzerland.” 
The closer I got to San Jose, the better 
I liked it. On the map there was a warn 
ing sign that flying was prohibited over 


By seven 


believe 


San Jose so I landed as soon as I reached 
it. By the time I had cleared immigration 
it was only 8:30 and I could have flown 
on to Panama easily but I took such a 
liking to the city that I decided to spend 
the day. “Abe will probably be around 
later in the afternoon told 
myself. I met many local pilots and was 
entertained royally by Miguel Yamuni 
T., Cessna dealer there 

Several times during the day while 
talking to Costa Ricans about thei: 
country, they invariably would proudly 
proclaim, “Well after all, Costa Rica is 
the Switzerland of America!” I wouldn't 
mind living there 

Abe didn’t show up, so next 
morning I cleared for Panama and flew 
directly over the 12,600-foot mountains 
which razor-backed the center of Costa 
Rica and Panama. The country is un- 
believably fertile. Giant trees and jun- 
gle growth cover this range even at its 
highest peaks, and from 14,000 feet I 
could see both the Pacific and the At- 
lantic. Possibility for developing this 
country seems boundless. What with the 
abundant water-fall, countless hydro- 
electric dams could be erected and Costa 
Rica made a paradise. Coffee and bana- 
na plantations dotted the landscape 
everywhere—coffee on the slopes of the 
mountains—bananas in the lowlands. 

In Panama, the land becomes more 
ranch-like. There is good grazing and 
farming. It reminded me of Montana 
and, although there. were countless 
banana ranches, I still think of it as a 
grazing country. 

In these Central American countries, 
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anyway, I 


early 





all airports seem to be on the Pacific 
side, and besides that, there is flat graz- 
ing land and good beaches to land on. 
In approaching Panama, I flew far out 
over the Archipelago De Las Perlas, and 
being so high and making such good 
time, I decided to pass up Panama and 
go on to Turbo, Colombia. The 160-mile 
crossing of Panama was over high build- 
up of cloud. I had to climb up to 17,000 
feet for a short time. 

From the air, Turbo didn’t look bad at 
all. I landed, cleared customs, and could 
have gone on to Bogota, but just de- 
cided to see this frontier town. The 
genuine, friendly way they treated me 
was second to none, although gas cost 
58 cents a gallon. Speaking of gas, I 
shall never forget the gas attendant 
there. He was a colored man, at least 
seven feet tall, weighing not less than 
300 pounds, not fat either, and his hands 
were twice as big as mine. He was bare- 
foot. If he had shoes, I'm sure they 
would be size 18. I was fascinated by 
his feet. The skin on them was wrinkled 
and jet black. His giant big toes re- 
minded me of the heads of snapping 
turtles I used to see on the Mississippi 
when I was a kid. 

The airport is on a strand of land a 
half-mile off the mainland. Being gassed 
and tied down for the night I told Gus- 
tavo Ramirez, the radio operator at 
Turbo (who understood a little Eng- 
lish) that I would like to see the city. 
He shook his head and said, “Turbo not 
good. You stay with us tonight. Sup- 
per at six.” Then he arranged for me 
to get a ride over to the mainland in a 
modern speed-boat 

Gustavo was right, Turbo was not 
good. The first thing I noticed was the 
stench, and the two boys 
marching down the center of the muddy 
main street carrying a large sign adver- 
tising a movie. Neither of them wore 
a stitch of clothing but were calling 
something in Spanish to get attention. 
There didn’t seem to be any real down 
town, just tin-roofed buildings where 
people kept out of the sultry sun. None 
of the children was wearing clothing; 
chickens, and pigs freely roamed about. 
Fifteen minutes of Turbo was enough. I 
took my boat back to the airport. A 
tropical storm was brewing so I made 
doubly sure HK 1119 would not blow 
away. It was dinner time now and I 
was invited up to the Ramirez apartment 
above the administration building. 

There I got another surprise. Mrs. 
Ramirez was the prettiest girl I have 
ever seen in my life. Not over 22 years, 
she was a dream in a vivid green native 
skirt with sandals and earrings to match 
and a full white blouse .nterwoven with 
dainty green ribbon around the edge. 
She had long, naturally curly, jet black 
hair and, with all that, she could cook 
too. 

Dinner was different, but good. We 
had trouble conversing, so immediately 
afterwards Gustavo showed me to my 
room. I had hardly got between the 
clean white sheets of my comfortable 
bed when the tropical storm struck. I 
couldn't help but think how helpless 
a person is on the ground when in its 
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As experimental aircraft go, Wil- 
liam E. Horton’s unusual craft is as 
strange an appearing vehicle as ever 
has been flown. Designated the HW- 
X-26-52, the experimental plane, 
as illustrated on the FRONT COVER 
of this issue, is in effect a flying 
wing. Huge wing fences 
velocity pressures,” according to 
Horton. In addition, two retractable 
wings extend beyond the fences and 
mount conventional three-control 
system ailerons. They are extended 


“seal in 





HORTON 


EXPERIMENTAL 


in flight, may be retracted on the 
ground for storage. 

The single rudder in the center of 
the fuselage is conventional. Vertical 
control is achieved by a split eleva- 
tor below and to the rear 

The test model is powered by two 
450-hp Pratt & Whitney Wasps 
mounting Hamilton Standard two- 
position propellers on 8-ft. shafts. A 
proposed executive version (as 
shown above) would have 
engine and _ rudders 
mounted on the 


a pusher 
would be 
trailing edges of 
the sealers 

The original flight test model 
built from salvage of a UC-78 Twin 
Cessna and surplus parts and equip- 
ment. First successful flights were 
made at Orange County Airport, 
Santa Ana, Calif., in January, 1954 
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path. In an airplane you see it coming 
and just change your course a few de- 
grees to avoid it. But the storm didn't 
disturb my slumber. The pounding on 
the roof and the wind whistling through 
the screens was exciting 

In the morning I about six 
o'clock, but there wasn't a sign of life 
around the airport. I went out to untie 
HK 1119 and waited for Gustavo to ap- 
pear so I could pay for my gas and 
lodging and file a flight plan to Bogota. 
About seven o'clock he appeared, invit- 
ing me up for breakfast and by seven- 
thirty, I was all set to go. All he would 
accept for the gasoline. The two 
meals and lodging were, as Gustavo put 
it, “You were our guest.” Even today I 
wonder how two wonderful people like 
the Ramirez's could get marooned in a 
place like Turbo, 200 miles away from 
every place. 

It was eight o'clock before I was in 
the air heading straight east over the 
jungle. This part of the country is al- 
most trackless so I was aiming for the 
Magdalena River, which would guide 
me south as far as German Oland. I 
was under a solid overcast of about 10,- 
000 feet with light rain and drizzle most 
of the time, and spooky looking clouds 
hovering over the jungle. 

A hundred miles out I was passing 
the northern tip of the Andes and was 
able to start turning south gradually. 
Rather suddenly the weather cleared. I 
was able to climb to 10,000 feet, cleared 
ranges of mountains 8,000 feet or more. 
The slopes of these mountains were a 
surprise. The jungle had stopped and 
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now I over grazing country and 
good-looking farm land. In the 
I could see the Magdalena River 
the rest was easy 

At German Oland, I picked 
railroad that winds and climbs from 600 
feet to over 9,000 in less than 50 miles 
The mountains that surround Bogota 
were covered with that rested 
right on top of them. For a few min- 
utes I wondered if I 
them and, if I did, how I would get un- 
derneath again when I got to Bogota 
Twenty miles out, flying at 16,000 feet, 
I cleared the clouds that clung to the 
mountains. 

Five miles further it was like a dream 
below me, a flat plateau that made me 
think of Paradise. The looked 
as rich and fertile as Iowa, only it is at 
an altitude of 8,400 feet. Losing altitude 
and flying directly to Techo Airport was 
a thrill I'll never forget. The city itself 
is a miniature New York 

As I circled the field, I got a red light, 
just as Bill Sparks had told me, and the 
second time around another red light. On 
the third circle, another Piper just like 
HK 1119 joined the circuit and, although 
we were still getting a red light, I lined 
up for an approach on the active run- 
way, blinking my navigation lights in 
series of three to indicate, “I want to 
get down!” I got the light all 
right and the other Cub followed in too 

On taxiing up to the parking 
where the customs stood waiting for us, 
who do you think was in the other 
ship? You're right! My friend, Abe 
Strong END 
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All God’s Chillun 


(Continued from page 28) 

saved were still dying on the little is- 
lands. If only he had a plane large enough 
to accommodate stretcher patients and a 
medical attendant! Doubling as nurse to 
a hemorrhaging or vomiting patient while 
coaxing his Silvaire through the often 
rough Caribbean weather over shark-in- 
fested waters was unsatisfactory. Every 
time he landed after such a flight he 
would pray for some way to get his hands 
on a suitable air ambulance 

In the spring of ‘49, while preparing 
for a speaking tour in the States, Vincent 
learned of a used four-place Stinson that 
could be bought Stateside for $3,000. He 
got a good price for his Luscombe in San 
Juan. A New Jersey church contributed 
$1,700 of the Stinson price. Now, with a 
Station Wagon his dream of a stretcher- 
bearing air ambulance was close to 
reality 

The Mission's farm welding shop made 
up a stretcher small enough to be eased 
into the plane door and yet large enough 
to accommodate an adult. It was a sort 
of basket affair, much like Navy uses to 
transfer sick and injured from ship-to- 
ship at sea. The door had to be removed 
every time a stretcher patient was loaded. 
The co-pilot’s wheel was removed and a 
hook and strap arrangement rigged near 
the dash to secure the head end of the 
stretcher. The right front seat was re- 
built and leaned aft so that it formed a 
continuing base for the bottom of the 
stretcher. With another mooring strap 
and buckle on the aft bulkhead of the 
cabin, the patient could ride without be- 
ing jostled. A two point safety belt held 
the immobilized person securely on this 
“magic carpet.” In the rear left seat be- 
hind the pilot, the doctor, nurse, or at- 
tendant could ride, leaving Vincent free 
to pilot the plane. Now more difficult as- 
signments could be undertaken with the 
critically ill and in marginal weather. 

Almost unlimited use of this unique 
mercy aircraft resulted. Because Vincent 
flew the poor and destitute as readily as 
the wealthy and privileged, the islanders 
needed no longer to die for lack of hos- 
pitalization. With this airplane more than 
$10,000 worth of charity flights were 
made from Vieques and Culebra to San 
Juan—figuring “cost” at $12 per trip. 

From time to time additional altera- 
tions were made to improve the flying 
ambulance. Improvements included white 
enameling of the Stinson to reflect the 
tropical heat. Then in the summer of ‘52 
Dr. Earl Brown, Director of Home Mis- 
sions for the Methodist Church, led a 
movement to replace the worn Stinson 
with a plane especially built for ambu- 
lance service. Convinced of the vital role 
of Vincent's flying to his people, the Mis- 
sion Board purchased a new Cessna 170-B, 
completely equipped with stretcher, radio 
and instrumentation to make it the last 
word in single-engine mercy aircraft. Ad- 
ditionally, Vincent now has another ex- 
perienced pilot to share his missions. 

So a man of action and good will with 
a tool as keen for mercy as for war lifted 
the burden of his people. John K. Vincent 
is not Moses but who will deny that he 
too has rolled back the sea. END 
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A good “skytel” for an overnight 
stop is as hard to find as the pro- 
verbial needle in a haystack. Here 
is one to remember next time you 
are out in Idaho 

Operated by Aijrcraft Service 
Company at Bradley Field in Boise, 
the Bradley Skytel is right on the 
flight line. Each unit has a private 
bathroom with shower, central heat- 
ing and a private outside entrance 








OVERNIGHT STOPS—No. | 
BRADLEY SKYTEL 


The first in a series of overnight 
stops with on-airport accommo- 


dations recommended by pilots. 


A free television lounge, courtesy 
cars and nearness of the airport cafe 
add to the attractiveness of this 
neat facility. 

Moderate rates prevail. Singles 
are $3.50, double-bed room is $5.00 
and twin-bed rooms are $6.00. Cour- 
tesy cars are not free, but are fur- 
nished on a kitty basis, with the 
customer paying according to his 


conscience 
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CHOOSE 
YOUR PLACE 
IN AVIATION 


with Embry-Riddle = Univ. of Miami training 





FOR TOP POSITIONS 











FOR HIGH-PAY ACTION 




















FOR IMMEDIATE SECURITY 








“ aS; —- 
Embry 9 Riddle 
CIiteanalional 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Miami 30. FLORIDA 


TRAIN IN MIAMI...AIR CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


You'll find success on the ground or in 
the sky with Embry-Riddle—oldest and 
best known name in aviation training. 
Accelerated 1 to 4-year courses give 
your career the fastest possible start... 
thorough, practical, up-to-the-minute 
training assures complete proficiency, 
eliminates non-essential study. Act to- 
day to live, train and play in South 
Florida’s perfect year-‘round climate. 


Write for complete information now! 


TRAINING AUTHORIZED UNDER G. I. BILLS 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


I am interested in... 
(C) Business-Pilot 
(CD) Aviation Administration 


C1) Aero Design and 
Technology 


TOP POSITIONS are goal of joint Embry-Riddie-Univer- 
sity of Miami 2-yr. Business-Pilot (flight and technology), 
4-yr. Aviation Administration (BBA degree in manage- | 
ment), and 2-yr. Design and Technology (includes engi- | 
neering drafting) courses. There's no ceiling to advance 


ment for qualified men! | 





CD Private Pilot 
C) Commercial Pilot 


C) Instrument Rating 


HIGH-PAY ACTION for men who want to move fast 
awaits Embry-Riddle trained pilots. Best instructors, up-to- | 
date aircraft, superb year-‘round flying conditions, backed | 


by 28 yrs. experience training today's aviation leaders 





C) A & E Mechanic 

C) A & E combined with 
Private Pilot 

C) A & E combined with 


Commercial Pilot 


IMMEDIATE SECURITY at good pay assured. Embry-Riddle | 
accredited technician graduates are sought by entire avi- | 


ation industry. Learn fast with modern equipment including 
jet...live circraft. Combination training provides double | 


opportunity for airmen with dual pilot-technician ability 





DEAN of ADMISSIONS 


Dept. 94 
EMBRY-RIDDLE SCHOOL 
OF AVIATION 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 
Please send immediately illus- 
trated catalog and full details 

on courses checked above. 





| 

Please Print | 

Name | 

Address | 
City 

| 

| 


State . Age ‘ 
I am a (check one) [ veteran, () non-veteran 
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INVISIBLE JET FIGHTER MAKES TEST FLIGHT 


This Grumman jet fighter ts invisible. She ts 


electrons. Yet day after day, she makes super- 
sonic flights through an electronic sky. 
Actually she is an electronic brain by name 
of REAC (Reeves Electronic Analog Computer) 
directed by a group of brilliant human brains. 
The latter convert the mathematics of the air- 
craft into a language they and 
she understand. They “tell” 
her everything they knowabout 
the new fighter design through 
wired panels and curves wired 
on revolving drums 
The cockpit with its human 
pilot is plugged in. At a signal 
he takes off and climbs to fifty 
thousand feet. The electronic 


air is smooth up to the transonic range where 
sound waves pile up until the air misbehaves. 
Once through, the air is smooth again, and 
they are ready to test a combat maneuver at 
supersonic speed. 

“Now decelerate.” 

The pilot extends speed brakes. All eyes 
watch the instruments, and 
the reactions recorded on mov- 
ing graph paper. 

These performance data, 
gained months before actual 
flight tests, help check designs 
created with results from other 
Grumman research. One rea- 
son Grumman planes are ready 
in quantity when needed. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION + BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 


Designers and builders of the Cougar jet fighter, the S2F-1 sub-killer the Albatross amphibian, metal boats, and Aerobilt truck bodies. 
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Chis is part of a REAC formula worked out in the Grumman 
“Brain Room”. Unlike digital computers which work directly 
with numbers, this analog computer works with forces of mo- 
tion by reproducing them in volts. 


The computer is “told” the facts of Some data, like wind tunnel results, are 
the problem through miniature fed into the computer from revolving 
switchboards. A different problem drums. The computer gets its informa- 
can be made known to the computer tion electrically from copper wires glued 
quickly, simply by changing boards. over penciled curves. 
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These are typical REAC answers. Engi- 
neers translate these squiggles into de- 


sign information. Sometimes thousands 


of such answers may be required to solve 


any one of the many design problems 
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Briefings - - - 


ANUFACTURING RIGHTS for the Aeronca 

Model 7 Champion have been sold 
by the Aeronca Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion to Flyers Service, Inc., of Holman 
Field, St. Paul, Minn. Headed by Robert 
grown, Flyers Service has specialized 
for many years in aircraft service, repair 
and maintenance. The contract included 
inventory, tooling, and engineering data 
for the Champion. The purchasers will 
set up a corporation to be known 
as Champion Aircraft Corporation for 
production and sales of the ship. Pro- 
duction will begin immediately and the 
company anticipates being able to make 
deliveries within a few months 


new 


ype PILOTS CALL the Lockheed XF-104 
the Gee Whizzer. A sleek sliver of 
aluminum, the high-speed, light-weight 
superiority jet 
establish local 


plane is classed as a 
fighter, designed to 
superiority in a given area by sweeping 
the skies of enemy planes. It is powered 
with a Curtiss-Wright J65 turbojet en 
gine. 


| prone DESK, A PRECISION engineered 
navigation chart holder for holding 
and lighting of flight information material 
near the pilot’s line of sight, is being 
distributed by Jeppesen & Co. Made of 


aluminum alloy, Flight Desk weighs 17 
oz., folds flat for Loads, pro- 
vides for selection of red or white light- 
ing, adjusts, or folds for storage with a 
one-hand motion. For use in all types of 
aircraft. List price $54.00 F.O.B. Denver 


storage. 


N AUTOPILOT for light aircraft called 

“PAR Pilot” is being produced by 
Summers Gyroscope Company of Santa 
Monica, Calif. A light-weight, two-axis 
unit, components are Sunimers PAR 
(Position and Rate) gyro, a flight con- 
troller and two position servo actuators. 
Total weight is 17 pounds. It has been 
certified by CAA. 


| ananery VILLAGE, a new and complete 
resort hotel in Tulsa, Okla., has a 
private airstrip 1700 feet long by 220 feet 
wide with clear approaches over the 
fairways of its golf course. Welcome mat 
is out for pilots. Facilities include swim- 
ming pool, golf, tennis, shuffleboard, 
driving range, badminton, cabana suites, 
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patio dining, “Longhorn” dining room 
and coffee shop, Western apparel shops 


Unicom to hotel reservation desk 


RANIUM PROSPECTORS have discarded the 
lowly burro in favor of helicopters 
to ride the radioactive air waves of 
Canada in search of the elusive ore. 
Equipped with a scintillometer to meas- 


ma rm ay 
1'| 
pfeinat 


| GAMMA Rays | 











ure the number of gamma rays leaving 
the earth’s surface, Bell helicopters 
operating north of Uranium City, Cana- 
da, creep across mile after mile of rugged 
terrain, hovering over “hot” spots, to 
make detailed surveys 


OURSES FOR THE TRAINING of Ground 

School Instructors, Aircraft Dis- 
patchers, Air Traffic Controllers, and 
Commercial Pilots will be offered during 
the fall term at New York University, 
Department of Vocational Education 
Airline personnel will give most of the 
instruction. All classes will be held in 
the evening after 6:00 p.m. Contact Pro- 
fessor Roland H. Spaulding, 34 Stuvve- 
sant St., New York 3, N. Y. 


TLANTIC DIVISION headquarters ot the 

Military Air Transport Service are 
being moved from Westover AFB, Mass., 
to McGuire AFB at Fort Dix, N. J. 
Eventually McGuire will be one of the 
key bases in MATS world-wide system 
and one of the largest Air Force bases 
on the East Coast. The Atlantic Divi 
sion of MATS operates to the United 
Kingdom, Europe, Middle East and North 
Atlantic area as far north as Thule Air 
Base in Greenland. 


A CESSNA 140A,. flown bv two El Paso 
pilots, Ruth Deerman and Ruby 
Hays, took first place in the All Wom- 
en’s Transcontinental Air Race sponsored 
by the Ninety-Nines. Second place want 
to a Cessna 170 flown by Frances S. Bera 
and Helen Albani of Inglewood, Calif. 
And third place was taken by a Bonanza 
A-35 flown by Gloria L. Smith of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., and Dee Thurmond of Long 
Beach, Calif 


® MODERN BOMBER carries a million 
times the punch of all the B-17’s 
that bombed Berlin in World War II. 


—— AIRCRAFT, INC., of Kerrville, 
Tex., has reopened production fa- 
cilities at Louis Field, fol- 
lowing complete reorganization and re- 
financing of the company. Operations 
in February following 
president, 


Schreiner 


were suspended 
the death of the company’s 
Charles G. Yankey. Production is being 
resumed at once on the 
Mooney Wee Scotsman and activity will 
be pressed toward certification of the 
four-place Model 20. New president of 
the company is Hal F. Rachal of Mid- 
land, Tex.; executive vice president is 
Norman F. Hoffman also of Midland; W. 
W. Evans of Dallas is general manager; 
and Al W. Mooney remains as chief en- 
gineer 


single-place 


— FIRST MILITARY jet transport, 
the Vickers 1,000, has been chosen 
to replace the Handley-Page Hastings. 
Similar to the Vickers Valiant jet bom- 
ber, the 1,000 is a swept-wing aircraft, 
by four Rolls-Royce Conway 
It will carry 120 troops up to 
ver- 


powered 
engines 
2,500 miles. A commercial airline 
sion now being developed is known as 
the V.C.7 and is regarded as a possible 
successor to the Comet 


Ra FOR THE INTERNATIONAL leg of the 
Texas Air Tour has been laid out to 
include four towns in Mexico this year. 
The famous annual tour of private fly- 
ing Texans normally ends at Browns- 
ville. At the invitation of the Mexican 
government it will now include Vera- 
cruz, Cordoba, Tuxpan, and Mexico City. 
The tour begins Oct. 9, will end in Mex- 
ico City about Oct. 21. 


EST AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Parts Division, 

has purchased from Temco the en- 
tire Swift project including all manu- 
facturing rights, engineering, tooling, 
spare parts and CAA type 
VEsTcO does not contemplate 
turing the complete airplane but is tool- 
ing up for production of spare parts and 
sub-assemblies. The company is located 
at Sky Ranch Airport, Denver, Colo 


certificate. 
manutac- 


— RIDERS HOTEL, new 42-unit $350,000 
development now under construction 
at Sky Harbor Airport. Phoenix, Ariz., 


will feature latest soundproofing tech- 
niques, refrigerated cooling, extra-large 
swimming pool. Target opening date is 
October 15 


PN SERVICE EVALUATION test of an 
oil additive called “Spotoil” con- 
ducted in a Pratt & Whitney R-2800-75 
engine in a C-46, the CAA finds no ob- 
jection to its use in this engine or in 
medium or low powered engines pro- 
viding it is used in 1 part, or less, to 9 
(Continued on page 54) 
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HANNEL 
VHF 


TRANSMITTER 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. 


PRICED FULLY EQUIPPED 
FAR BELOW WITH 5 CRYSTALS, 
ANYTHING SELECTOR PANEL 
IN ITS CLASS oe AND KNOB 

ONLY 


at last, a reliable, rugged transmitter designed and priced specifically for private aircraft. 








DEPENDABLE, STATIC FREE VHF TRANSMISSION 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


GIVES EXISTING RADIO EQUIPMENT DOUBLE TRANSMITTER 
RELIABILITY, GREATER VHF COVERAGE 


EQUIPPED WITH FIVE CRYSTALS FOR EMERGENCY, GROUND CONTROL, 
RADIO, TOWER AND UNICOM OPERATION 


FIVE ADDITIONAL CRYSTALS CAN BE ADDED (EXTRA CRYSTALS $7.25 EA.) 
EASY TO INSTALL % FACTORY TUNED AND TESTED 

WEIGHS ONLY 8 OZ...COMPACT SIZE, FITS ANY STANDARD 2'.” MOUNTING 
STANDARD PARTS AVAILABLE IN ANY RADIO SHOP 

ALL PANELS REMOVABLE FOR EASY INSPECTION 

COMPLETE INSTALLATION KIT (includes antenna, plugs and wiring) ONLY $10.50 


Coallable 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 





SSOCIATES, INC. 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCHES: ATLANTA + CHICAGO + DALLAS + GLENDALE + MIAMI + TETERBORO 
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YOU CAN RISE 
TO ANY HEIGHT... 
g YOU HAVE 

THE 

FOUNDATION! 


a 











Only a poor house can stand on a 
poor foundation. But when the foun- 
dation is right, as in America’s great 
skyscrapers, you can build as high 
as you like. The same thing is true 
of your future in Aviation. The right 
foundation —a course at SPARTAN 
—will prepare you to rise to any 
height you can imagine. 


SPARTAN, The University of Avia- 
tion, offers a complete range of 
courses in all phases of the industry. 
28 buildings, grounds of 50 acres, 
and an industry-trained faculty are 
your guarantee of thorough training. 
Every course, every special skill will 
help you to a more exciting, more 
profitable future. And remember, the 
more courses you take — the broader 
your foundation in Aviation funda- 
mentals —the higher you can rise. 


Get your start in this fascinating in- 
dustry today. Just fill out the coupon 
below and send for your free copy 
of “Your Career in Aviation.” 


SPARTAN 


ITY OF AVIATION 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSESSES 

Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 

Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. F-!04 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Please send your free Catolog immedsotely. 


Name 


City 

CD Flight (1) Flight Engineer 

CD Instruments CD Link Instructor 

(0 A. & E. Mechanics 
SSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
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By WEYMAN S. CARVER 


ee AD YOU NOTICED,” Psyke 

asked, “how many opportuni- 
ties there are for gremlins on the 
ground?” 

We were sitting on the bench by 
the side of the hangar watching 
students practice landings. Dopey, 
Sludge, Pitot and Kilo were stretched 
out on the grass at our feet. 

“Yes,” Psyke answered his ques- 
tion, “there’s lots of opportunities.” 

Dopey raised up on an elbow and 
looked interested 

“For example,” Psyke said, “Do 
you see that puddle of oil on the 
ramp?” 

Dopey raised up to see the oil. 

“That oil has possibilities,” Psyke 
finished. 

I could not see any possibilities 
but Dopey got a gleam in his little 
green eyes and sauntered over to 
the oil puddle. He was quite casual 
and I did not think that much would 
come of this opportunity. 

“Now,” Psyke said, “notice that 
the pilot of that Tri-Pacer failed to 
put any chocks under the wheels.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but it probably has 
the brakes on.” 

“Wrong,” Psyke said. “He forgot 
to put the brakes on too.” 

“Still, there is very little wind 
blowing and it isn’t likely to go any- 
place,” I said. 

“That’s what its pilot figured,” 
Psyke replied. 

Kilo, Pitot, and Sludge appeared 
uninterested in our conversation 
and wandered off. They were so 
casual that I thought they agreed 
with me about the possibility for 
gremlin work on the unchocked 
plane. 

“Now,” Psyke pursued his sub- 
ject, “we only need one other item 
to create some action.” 

Little icicles of premonition pricked 
me wide awake. I looked at Psyke 
reclining against the back of the 
bench with his eyes half closed. 

I whirled around and looked for 
the others. Dopey was idly tossing 
a rock up in the air and catching it 
when it came down. The other three 
were asleep in the sun under the 
tail of the Tri-Pacer. 

“What,” I asked, “is the other 
item you need to create some ac- 
tion?” 

Psyke sat up, his little green eyes 


sparkling. He rubbed his hands to- 
gether. “Made to order,” he said 

“What’s made to order?” I asked, 
as I followed his gaze. There was a 
little yellow ship coming down the 
taxi-way which ran about 30 feet in 
front of the Tri-Pacer. 

‘About ten feet in front of the 
Pacer the ramp slopes toward the 
taxi-way,” Psyke pointed out 

“Yes, but—’’ I began, as the yellow 
ship got even with the Pacer 

Psyke jumped up, yelling, “Now!” 

Pitot, Kilo, and Sludge popped onto 
their feet and leaped to the landing 
gear of the Pacer. As if a wind 
were blowing it, it rolled forward, 
hit the incline and sped down toward 
the yellow ship. 

“Get it!” someone yelled 

Out of the corner of my eye I 
saw Dooley, the gas attendant, rac- 
ing for the Pacer and I saw Dopey 
and the oil puddle in front of him. 

“Look out,” I yelled to Dooley 

Dopey stuck his foot out, Dooley 
hit it, and was already falling when 
both of his feet hit the oil. His feet 
shot up higher than his head and he 
hung in the air a long moment. He 
hit the ramp at the same time that 
the Pacer plowed into the prop of 
the yellow ship 

I paused a second figuring whether 
to go to the wreck or to Dooley. A 
couple of pilots rushed for Dooley, 
who was unconscious, and others 
ran for the wreck. I joined them. 

Dopey was rolling on the ramp 
laughing so hard that tears were 
streaming down his face. “Some 
make it, some don't,” he choked. 
“Dooley didn’t make it because he 
left oil on the ramp.” 

“Perfect,” Pitot exclaimed hap- 
pily as he surveyed the wreckage. 

“That gust of wind cost a few 
hundred bucks,” one of the pilots 
cracked. 

“Wind nothing. Those gremlins,” 
I said, “did it.” 

“What?” one of the pilots asked. 

“He can’t see us,” Kilo chided me. 

“Nothing, nothing” I replied to 
the pilot. 

“Don’t we get some wonderful 
accidents!” Sludge exclaimed. 

“The best,” Pitot concurred, “and 
all because some pilots think their 
job is over when they get a ship 
on the ground.” END 
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“QUOTE FROM THE C.A.A. LETTER DATED JUNE 24, 1954: 


National distribution of SPOTOIL 


is now under way . . . SPOTOIL is 
available through the following 
distributors: 


SPOTOIL INTERNATIONAL SALES CORP. 
Washington National Airport 
Washington 1, D. C 


SPOTOIL CENTRAL STATES CORP. 
318 Rentschler Bldg. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Mr. Joseph Henderson 


SPOTOIL SALES CO. OF NEBRASKA 
3907 No. 38 St 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Mr. 1. L. Kurtz 


MR. S. E. TERRY 
San Antonio Municipal Airport 
San Antonio, Texas 


MR. T. L. GRACE 
5405 Kester Avenue 


Van Nuys, California 


SPOTOIL INTERNATIONAL SALES CORP 
Box 40 
Boeing Field 
Seattle, Washington 


SPOTOIL OF NEW ENGLAND 
313 Congress Street 
Boston. 10, Mass 
Mr. John J. Mitchell 


MID-ATLANTIC STATES CORP 
14 Hill Bldg 
17th & | Streets N.W 
Washington 6, 9. C 
Mr. John Corris 





Worthrop Trained Men 
‘are'ON THEIR WAY' 


Recent Graduate Placement 


@ Walter H. Weideman, Jr. of Little Rock, Ark 
Engineer, Ryan Aeronautica! Co., San Diego, Calif. 

@ Louis A. Vaughn of Vancouver, Wash 
Engineer, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

© Bernard W. Bower of Long Beach, Calif 
Aerodynamicist, North American Aviation, 
Downey, Calif. 

© George E. Anderson of Lynwood, Calif 
Engineer, Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
© William F. Krause of St. Charles, Mich. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanic 

American Airlines, inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

@ Francis L. Clabaugh of Altoona, Pa 
Engineer, Guided Missile Division, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., Pomona, Calif. 

@ Peter G. Senchuk of Youngsville, Pa 
Liaison Engineer, Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Torrance, Calif. 

@ Cyril R. Cacace of Cairo, Egypt 
Aircraft & Engine Mechanic, Los Angeles 
Air Service, Hawthorne, Calif. 


@ and many, many more 


Intensive Training 


A surprisingly short time ago these men were just like 
yourself — reading one of our advertisements, and con 
sidering their future. Today they are off to a successful 
start. They were employed by the leading companies in 
Aviation because of the high regard which the Industry 
holds for men trained at Northrop Aeronautical Institute 
YOU CAN ACHIEVE THIS SAME SUCCESS. GET COM- 
PLETE INFORMATION ABOUT NORTHROP TRAINING 
TODAY. MAIL COUPON BELOW FOR FREE CATALOG. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ TRAINING 


Northrop 


Acronautical Institute 


An Accredited Technical Institute 


1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae St., Inglewood 1, Calif _ 
Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog, 7 
employment data, and schedule cf class starting dates 
| am interested in: 

{_} Aeronautical Engineering Technology 

{_} Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 

[_} Master Aircraft and Engine Mechanic 

[_} Jet Engine Overhau! and Maintenance 


Name on Age 


Address 


City — Zone___ State " 
Veterans: Check here () for Special Veteran Training Information 
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Briefings -: - 
(Continued from page 50) 


parts of regular oil recommended by the 
engine manufacturer. Since no _ tests 
were run with detergent type oils, it is 
not to be so used until evaluation tests 
can be made 


ge Satanee PYLON FUEL TANKS for the 
Northrop F-89D Scorpion give great- 
ly increased operating range to the all- 
weather interceptor. Although the tanks 
are almost 15 feet long and weigh more 
than two tons when filled, they do not 
appreciably affect the plane’s high speed. 
When fuel is expended, the tanks are 


\ 


ejected by use of an explosive cartridge 
fired by the pilot. The tanks are the 
product of Pastushin Aviation Corpora- 
tion 


a FOR THE WorLp’s largest interna- 
tional civil airplane’ regatta is 
claimed by the Los Angeles Jr. Chamber 
of Commerce for its 13th “Holiday on 
Wings” flight to Ensenada, Mexico. More 
than 135 planes gathered for the mass 
flight over the border 


M* PEEPERS OF TV FAME is learning to 
to fly at Spring Valley Airpark, 
N. Y. Bill Bohlke, veteran pilot and 
flight instructor, says that Wally Cox, 
who plays the timid Jefferson High 
School teacher in the popular TV pro- 
gram, is a natural pilot. 


 pgpenwe AIRMOTIVE has recently opened 
a new branch at Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver, Colo., to serve the Rocky Moun- 
tain. area. PAC’s other branches are 
located at Chino and Oakland, Calif.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Kansas City, Kans.; and 
Linden, N. Y. Headquarters are in Bur- 
bank, Calif. 


private, 


and commercial flight tests, aircraft, 
glider and helicopter, together with in- 


( peepee FOR STUDENT, 


structor and instrument ratings are 
covered in detail in the new manual 
called “Pilot Certificates.” Listed as Civil 
Aeronautics Manual 20, it is available 
for 75 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. In ad- 
dition to telling how to prepare for each 


maneuver, the manual sets forth the per- 
formance standard required. 


TI WORLD WAR I, it took fighter planes 
an hour to climb to 6,000 feet. Today, 
Navy carrier-based fighters can reach al- 
titudes greater than 10,000 feet in less 
than two minutes. 


oy THE PACE for safety clinics, the 
the San Bernardino County (Calif.) 
Sheriff's Aero Squadron sponsored a 
highly successful aviation flight safety 
clinic this summer which was attended 
by more than 100 pilots. CAA’s Ontario 
Aviation Safety District organized the 
affair and supervised instruction which 
ranged from sessions in Link training to 
30-minute flight checks 


Me THAN TEN TIMES aS many persons 
were killed in the United States in 
1952 on bicycles than on the scheduled 
airlines, according to CAB chairman, 


Chan Gurney. 


pptaeee, THE RADAR DEVICE developed in 
Britain during World War II for air- 
craft supplying agents in enemy terri- 
tory, has now been adapted for jet fight- 
ers. It weighs only 40 pounds, works on 
the compass principle without use of a 
bulky screen, has a range of 200 miles 
and margin of error of 4 per cent. A 
glance at the instrument shows the pilot 
his exact distance from base and gives 
him a homeward bearing. A larger ver- 
sion for airliners will be installed by 
BOAC, Air France and other foreign 
lines 


|S green IN PRICE has been announced 
for the three-place Hiller 12-B heli- 
copter. By removing accessory items re- 
quired for military use, the price was 
brought down from $36,000 to $33,400. 


| Be pescrr WITH OTHER AIRPLANES for 
aerial refueling is made by Boeing 
KC-97 tankers on an average of every 


15 minutes, twice around the clock, 
seven days a week. 


i peeenay to donate her time and 
services to the Civil Air Patrol de- 
spite physical handicap, Doris May of 
Endicott, N. Y., confined to her wheel- 


chair with osteo-genesis, monitors the 
CAP radio daily, assisting in CAP and 
Civil Defense missions. According to 
Group officers, Mrs. May has “been 
worth her weight (45 pounds) in gold 
many times.” 
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Here is AVIATION INSURANCE 


as modern as tomorrow’s planes! 





BROADEST COVERAGE FOR PRIVATE AND COMPANY-OWNED AIRCRAFT 


From the North America Companies’ own Aviation 
Department comes protection as modern as the air age 
we live in. 

This up-to-the-minute insurance provides the broad- 
est coverage available for private and company-owned 
planes. Policies can be tailor-made to include any and 
all coverages. And with your insurance comes fast, 
professional service, based on the experience and know- 
how of specialists in our own Aviation Department. 


See for yourself how well this insurance can be 
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fitted to your specialized needs. Call an Agent of one 
of the North America Companies—or your own broker 
—for all the facts about this modern aviation insur- 
ance service. There’s no obligation, of course. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® 





AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


AOPAYNEWS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a service organization for the private pilot or aircraft owner 


AOPA's fu 


less expensive safer and more fun 


time staff is devoted to helping the individual pilot 


Its aim is "To make flying more useful 


Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington 14, D.C. Members also receive a special AOPA edition of 


FLYING. newsletters and confidential aviation data 
those of FLYING Magazine 


INSACS, L-F RANGES 


Through the efforts of AOPA and other 
segments of private aviation, all of the 
37 Interstate Airways Communications 
Stations (INSACS) and 52 low-frequency 
scheduled for closing under 
economy program, have been 


ranges, 
CAA’s 
saved 

In final action on the CAA budget for 
fiscal year 1955, the Senate approved 
$1,200,000 more than the amount approved 
by the House of Representatives. 

The Senate action stemmed from Sen- 
ate Report No. 1541, “Department of 
State, Justice, and Cemmerce Appropria- 
tion Bill, 1955” submitted for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations by Senator 
Bridges. The report stated: 

“The committee has carefully 
ered the adverse effect on aviation and 
public safety embraced in the plans to 
discontinue certain aids to air navigation 

“After exhaustive testimony on this 
subject both from Government officials 
and others interested in aviation safety, 
the committee is recommending an in- 
crease of $1,400,000 for operating 52 low 
frequency radio ranges, which serve the 
mnilitary and civil aircraft that 
equipped only with low-frequency 
receivers, and 37 radio stations that fur- 
nish air-ground communications used in 
air traffic 

“This 
that nothing be done in any way to jeop 
ardize aviation safety.” 

When the bill finally 
appropriated for operating the 
gation aids mentioned in the committee 
report pared to $1,200,000. This 
amounts to CAA’s having to do the job 
with $200,000 than the committee 
recommended. “That’s standard operat- 
ing procedure for Congressional budg- 


etary a CAA official told AOPA 


consid- 


are 
radio 


control 


committee has always insisted 


passed, the sum 


radio navi 
was 


less 


action,” 


PILOT POLL TO HELP CAA 

CAA Administrator Fred B. Lee 
(AOPA A1585) has assigned a special 
group of CAA officials the task of learn- 
ing exactly how AOPA members and 
other civilian non-airline pilots use the 
Federal airways for VFR flying. Con- 
ferences between the group and AOPA 
staff officials have been under way for 
some time 

To help the CAA group in its research, 
AOPA inaugurated in July the first in 
a planned series of AOPA Pilot Polls 
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Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 


seeks information on 
how much of the time AOPA’ers use the 
airways and associated radio navigation 
aids to conduct flights under all weather 
conditions. 

The knowledge the group obtains from 
AOPA is to be the a reevalua 
tion of CAA’s airways use concept under 
VFR conditions. If the CAA, 
of the reevaluation, should abandon its 
present IFR-only concept and embrace 
the VFR policy advocated by AOPA, the 
whole understanding of civil aviation in 
the United States could undergo impor- 
tant changes. 

The Pilot Poll plan was designed as a 
result of many past occasions when 
AOPA needed quickly a general cross 
section of member opinion or other vital 
information. 

It is planned that Pilot Polls will be 
used in the future to obtain current in 
formation from members on various sub 


The Pilot Poll 


basis for 


as a result 


jects as the needs arise 

The Polls are being conducted by spe- 
cial questionnaires distributed with the 
monthly AOPA Confidential Newslette: 
The questionnaires are arranged so that 
they can with a minimum 
of inconvenience and so the answers can 
be quickly and easily tabulated by 
AOPA’s IBM Department 


be answered 


AOPA RING, TIES OFFERED 
Continuing its long-established policy 
of making available to its members high 
quality, personalized AOPA jewelry and 
numerous _pilot-flying (like 
sun glasses, windshield decals, and lapel 
and automobile insignia) at 


accessories 


low cost; 


AOPA recently announced the develop- 
ment of both an official AOPA ring and 
an AOPA necktie. 

The AOPA ring was designed by Jos- 
tin’s, manufacturers of the 1954 West 
Point and Annapolis class rings. It dis- 
plays the AOPA shield, flanked by AOPA 
wings and underlined by the 
registration number handsomely’ en- 
graved. Made of 10-karat 
it weighs 13 pennyweight and is guaran 
teed for life by the manufacturers 

The necktie is an adaptation of the “old 
school” tie idea developed for AOPA by 
the Harvale Company of New York City 
It is a distinctive piece of wearing ap- 
pare! which serves as a symbol of AOPA’s 
aviation brotherhood. The ties highlight 
jecquard woven multiples of the AOPA 
lapel pin in attractive yellow-striped di 
blue or maroon silk back 


member's 


yellow gold 


agonals on 
grounds 


AIRCRAFT LIST COST REDUCED 

AOPA recently announced a 10 per 
cent reduction in the price of its aircraft 
listing service from $25 to $22.50 per thou- 
sand items supplied 

The list cf aircraft owners maintained 
by AOPA is the only complete and up-to 
date one in the country. It includes all 
U. S.-registered aircraft, is tabulated by 
IBM equipment, and is kept current by 
monthly revisions 

Two standard lists are available to the 
aviation industry on a_ not-for-resale 
The lists select aircraft by make 
state. They include not only the 
and address, but complete 
information about the aircraft (make and 
model, engine make and model, serial 
number, class of certificate, type of own 
ership and year of manufacture) 

Further breakdowns can be had 
additional IBM 
needed for sorting. Quotations are 
on the basis of requester’s needs 

Also available is a subscription service 
% monthly additions, and 
‘hanges to the original list 

The new discount price for the list 
and the subscription service was made 
possible by increased AOPA IBM facili 
ties and a streamlining of tabulating 
methods. Any listing of owners can nov 
be supplied within 48 hours after an o1 
der is received. 

Further information may be obtained 
from AOPA National Headquarters, Box 
5960, Washington 14, D.C 


basis 
or by 
owner’s name 


at an 
time 
made 


charge based on 


deletions 








“We're trying something new . . 


Ry 


. prop-assisted take-off. 
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POPULAR “" 


ELECTRONICS 





September... 


. « « THE FIRST AND ONLY MAGAZINE ON PRACTICAL ELECTRONICS FOR THE HOBBYIST, 
THE EXPERIMENTER AND THE NOVICE. 


If you’ve ever wanted to equip your garage door for electronic-eye operation . . . or get into ham radio 


or if you’ve just wanted to be able to make minor adjustments on your television set . . . 


eee 


but have felt you weren't up to understanding the highly technical language and complicated dia- 


grams of most of the electronics publications on the market . . 


THEN POPULAR ELECTRONICS IS THE MAGAZINE YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


Every issue will bring you easy-to-understand how-to-build-it, how-to-use-it, how-it-works 


articles like these... 
@ Opportunities In Electronics @ Voice-Operaled Model Train Control 
e Introduction To High Fidelity @ Meet The Transistor 
e@ Pictures On Magnelic Tape e@ How To Solder 
e@ How To Build A Bike Radio e@ How To Lay Oul A Chassis 
e@ How Radar Works e@ Building The Home Broadcaster 


ORDER YOUR CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION NOW AT THE SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY RATE 
OF ONLY $1.00 FOR 5 ISSUES. (NEWSSTAND PRICE 25c) 


(Fill out this form and mail it today.) 


The first issue is bound to be Please enter my CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION to POPULAR ELECTRONICS. 


a collector's item in years to 


come... I am enclosing my payment of $1.00 for 5 issues at the Special 


it is certain to be a sellout at Introductory Rate. 


newsstands ... 


address—— 


MAKE SURE YOU GET YOURS! 


city —_—__ sone —— state— 


SEND TO POPULAR ELECTRONICS, 366 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
ee, a ee Ee Se ee ya | 
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CAA RATINGS 


QUICK & EASY 
You Can Get Any CAA Rating with the 
Aid of Our Exam Copies and Booklets. 
OUR GUARANTEED EXAM COPIES are 


based on the latest exact CAA exams. 
Also included are weekly revisions. a 
written guarantee and questions and 
answers from previous exams. 

OUR CHECK FLIGHT BOOKLETS explain 
how to pass the CAA check flights. In- 
cluded are maneuver diagrams. require- 
ments, short cuts, common mistakes and 
surprising data. 

OUR HOME STUDY NAVIGATION Booklet 
clearly explains step by step in detail 
how to work every type of commercial, 
instrument and ATR navigation problem. 
OUR A & E PRACTICAL BOOKLET ex- 
plains how to pass both mechanic practi- 
cal tests. It has oral questions and an- 
swers, weight and balance, short cuts. 
experience substitutes. etc. 


Commercial Pilot Written Exams 
Commercial Check Flight Booklet 
Instrument Pilot Written Exams 
Instrument Check Flight Booklet 
Home-Study Navigation Booklet 
Powerplant Mechanic Written Exams 
Airframe Mechanic Written Exams 

A & E Mechanic Practical Booklet 
Airline Transport Pilot Exams 

Airline Transport Check Flight Booklet 
Flight Instructor Written Exams 
Flight Instructor Check Flight Booklet 
Private Pilot Written Exams 

Private Pilot Check Flight Booklet 
Flight Engineer Written Exams 

Any Rating Exam Not Listed 


Any 4 Items $10.00 Any 2 Items $ 8.00 
Any 3 Items 9.00 Any 1 Item 5.00 


ACME FLYING SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Payment enclosed Send C.0.D 
Please send the items | have marked above 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 











Fly your PRIVATE 
AIRLANE with NEW 


“True -Course Brackette 


Special Introductory Offer 


Clamps over chart to cover in- 
tended flight pcth. Brackets flight 
and superimposes true course line 
ond checkpoints in miles and 
knots in seconds. No more marked-up charts. Pin- 
points you into five square mile area. Gives ground 
speed. A convenience for the expert — a must 
for the student — reduces ‘‘lost'’ to a minimum 


TRUE-COURSE COMPANY 











WILLIAM Cc. 


$ $ Oo Cit A 


\.1421 S. Riverside + St. Clair, Michigan 


FLIGHT BAGS >) 


direct from 
manufacturer 





Case 18x 8x 14 
Portfolio 18 x 2x 12 
(tax incl.) 


‘ 39.00) 
Send check or M.O. to Dept. 410 
Write for Special Flight Bag Catalog 


ALLIED BRIEF CASE CO. 








\__ 186 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. _/ 
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Si6 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HLL 77-2080 
CABLE BLL wOLO HEw TORK 


Compared with the most widely used prewar 
twin-engine transports, the Martin 202 carries 
almost twice the payload, cruises at speeds up to 
100 miles an hour faster and climbs at a nearly 
50% greater rate, but operates from the same 
airports. The Martin 202 was the first postwar 
transport to be certified under the terms of 


oo 


u 
@o 


PIONEER AIR 


Part O4B of the United States Civil Acronautics 
Regulations, established to assure the highest 
standard of safety. 

Due to an unusual situation, a fleet of nine air- 
craft, together with spare parts, are available 
for sale, lease, lease-purchase or trade, singly 
or as a fleet. Detailed specifications on request. 


MARTIN 202 


LINES 


I learned about flying from that! 
(Continued from page 41) 
Radio came on with a special weather 
report from Portland. Still plenty of 
ceiling, but visibility down to six miles 
in light sleet. I noticed a little snow in 
the rain I was flying through, and made 
my 180 degree turn and started back 
down the Turnpike. The Wasp asked 
for more heat. The rain made quite a 
racket on the Beaver’s big wing. The 
ceiling stayed between 500 and 600 feet, 
but visibility was dropping fast 

I flew down the Turnpike just as I'd 
practiced it many times in beautiful, 
clear weather. Everything looked fa- 
miliar. I came to the right spot, turned 
quickly to a heading of 150° and eased 
back on the throttle. My passenger al- 
most jumped out of the plane! 

“We're going to land at Beverly,” I 
said casually, and as I finished speaking, 
the beautiful sight of the runway showed 
up through the spattered windshield. No 
traffic pattern this time. The weather 
was getting worse by the second. Close 
the throttle, drop the flaps, a straight-in 
approach 

We landed and taxied up to the hangar. 
I wasn’t what you'd call scared, but 
when I pushed the rudder pedals to set 
the parking brake my knees were wobbly. 
It was nice to sit there on the solid 
ground for a second after I stopped the 
engine and hear the patter of sleet on 
the airplane. 

While I was doing all this, Northeast 
Airlines took off in a Convair for Port- 
land. They went on to Bangor. A few 
minutes after two, just about the time 
I'd have reached Portland, a Navion 
landed there “covered with ice.” Two 
friends, each of whom has been flying 
more than 20 years, flew from Portland 
to Port o’ Maine Airport, about three 
miles, and had to leave their plare there 
overnight 

I arove from Beverly to Portland 

I don’t make apologies for the sudden 
change in the weather. It fooled better 
men than 1. I do apologize to my guard- 
ian angel for not turning back to Boston, 
not landing at Revere, and not landing 
at Beverly the first time I passed. I was 
an accident looking for a place to happen 
when I persuaded myself that things 
would get better up ahead. I should 
have taken the hint when the ceiling fell 
out of the sky several hours before any 
precipitation had been forecast. I almost 
got myself into trouble; but I didn’t. 

I went through the situation with a 
minimum of sweat because the Boston & 
Maine pilot told Percy Billings to learn 
how the ground lesks from a few hun- 
dred feet. Percy passed it on to me. I've 
practiced my bad weather, low-level ap- 
p-oaches at all the fields I habitually 
use. And when I saw that spot on the 
Turnpike I knew a heading of 150° would 
line me up beautifully on the southeast 
runway at Beverly. 

I learned about flying from that! &N> 





It costs $210,000 to train a B-47 
pilot, including his cross-training 
as bombardier, navigator, and radar 
operator. Valuable man! 
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San Francisco Airport 


and the AOPA 


Early in 1950 San Francisco Airport issued new 
general rules and regulations, among them the fol- 
Te lowing: “Rated Cruising Speed; No aircraft having 

5 arated cruising speed of 120 mph and being capable 
of maintaining such speed within the traffic pattern of the airport 
may be operated within the control zone or land or take off unless 
its pilot has received permission for each such landing and takeoff 
from the airport manager.” “Airport May Refuse Clearance; The 
airport manager may delay or restrict any flight or other opera- 
tions at the airport and may refuse take-off clearance to any air- 
craft for any reason he believes he can justify.” 

This was strong medicine. No other airport in the nation had 
such regulations. But it was plain that, if these went unopposed, 
others might institute them to the very great disadvantage of 
private plane pilots. 

The AOPA was in the vanguard of opposition. As Aviation Edi- 
tor, Bob Sibley, of the Worcester, Mass. Evening Gazette, in dis- 
cussing the development, put it, “The Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association is a national organization, two-fisted and peppery, 
which is unaccustomed to taking any nonsense from anybody.” 
AOPA executives and legal experts went to work. They pointed out 
that in their opinion the regulations were discriminatory, did not 
comply with the Federal Airport Act and, if enforced, could ban 
the use of the airport to 90° of private fliers. 

In voluminous correspondence, publicity, personal contact with 
CAA and other agencies the AOPA point of view was strongly 
presented. Result: the regulations were repealed. 

This is just one of many instances in which the AOPA has bat- 
tled successfully for the interests of the private pilot. Add your 
strength to the fight for the private pilot’s welfare and enjoy many 
money saving benefits which only AOPA membership provides. 
loin AOPA now — today! 








HERE'S WHAT YOUR $10-A-YEAR GIVES YOU IN AOPA 


* Important informational services * Strong representation in Washington to fight unsound flying legislation and 
encourage helpful legislation * Unusual and exclusive insurance coverage of all kinds including o $700 flying accident 
policy * A copy of the AOPA edition of FLYING magazine each month * Exclusive chart subscription service * Flight 
assistance and servicing to all parts of the world * A monthly confidential newsletter from Washington * Hertz Driv-Ur 
Self System, Avis Rent-A-Car and TWA courtesy cards * Servicing help with any and all types of your flying problems 


ndation. Inc. lor satety 


0c of the member's fee (or dues) is a contribution to the AOPA F 
a send $9.70 in lie ol $1000 


and research. Any member not desiring to contribute n 


. . . . . . . . . . . . - . . . . . . . . . . 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 1 own aircraft, registration number 


Nationol Headquarters, Dept. F- 10 54 Make 


Post Office Box 5960 Signature 
Washington 14, D. C 
IMPORTANT 
1 would like to apply for Actve Membershi AOPA. Enclosed 
: PPly ‘ a — 1 understand that | am to receive a $700.00 AMERICO Alying-only 


please find my check or money order in the amount of $10.06 personal accident insurance certificate. (Restricted to the United 


Name jneekeas ee Age States, its possessions, Canada and Mexico.) 


Address 


City . = . . . Nome of Beneficiary 


Pilot License Number .... 
Ratings se .- . . Relationship 





I first soloed an airplane ot nied ($2.00 of each year’s dues ore for my subscription to the AOPA 
Date of First Solo - a _— — edition of FLYING) 
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Shorter TAKE-OFF 
FASTER CRUISE 


FLOTTORP 
Controllable 
Propellers 
for 65 to 90 hp. 
planes—now as 
low as $189.00 


Get maximum performance from 
your plane with a Flottorp con- 
trollable propeller. 


“Armor Coated" 
for maximum propeller life. 


FREE LITERATURE 





FLOTTORP REPLACEMENT 
Blades for Beechcraft Bonanzas 
@ “Armor Coated" 
@ Easily Re-tipped 
@ Complete — $299.00 











See your Flottorp Distributor: 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
Carr Flying Service, Inc 
AMITYVILLE, L. I., N. Y. 

Zahn's Airport, In 
BIRMINCHAM, ALA. 

ero Service G ipply Co 


BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
S 


outhmost Aviatior Inc 


Cutter 


COMPTON, CALIF. 

Nagel Aircraft Sales 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Southwest Airmotive Co 
DEER PARK, L. I., N. Y. 

Mid-Island Air Service 
ENCLEWOOD, COLO. 

Englewood Airport 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Wayne Aviation Corp 
HENRIETTA, N. Y. 

Hylan Aircraft Supply Co 
HURON, S. C. 

Dakota Aviation Co 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp 
MINEOLA, N. Y. 

Air Transport Equipment Inc 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
West Coast Propeller Co 

OMAHA, NEBR. 
Lang Aircraft Supplies 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Palo Alto Airport, Inc 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
National Aviation Supply Co 
ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 
Maxwell Aircraft Service 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Sacramento Sky Ranch, Inc. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
United Aero Corp 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Graham Flying Service 
TAMPA, FLA. 
Airco Aviation Corp. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Westair, Inc 
WOODBURY, N. j. 
Central Aero Supply, Inc. 


Fléttorp Manufacturing Co. 
World's Oldest Manufacturer of 
Aircraft Propellers 


GRAND RAPIDS 8, MICHIGAN 














A shock wave created by a super- 
sonic airplane passing in close range 
could possibly destroy a light plane, 
stated Raymond H. Rice, Vice Presi- 
dent and Chief Engineer, North 
American Aviation, Inc., at a recent 
meeting of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Science in Los Angeles. 

The shock wave, by its nature, has 
a pressure drop across its width. At 
Mach 1.2 (or 1.2 times the speed of 
sound) this pressure drop amounts 
to about 50 pounds per square foot 
or the equivalent force of a wind 
blowing 140 mph. If the plane slows 
to subsonic speed, the wave contin- 
ues and, if directed at the earth, a 
loud “boom” results when it strikes 
the ground. The closer the airplane 
comes to the earth before slowing to 
subsonic speed, the louder the 
‘boom.” 

At a recent demonstration of the 
North American F-100 at Palmdale, 
Calif. the force of supersonic 
“booms” was unintentionally demon- 
strated. The pilot flew the F-100 
over a group of newsmen gathered 
for this first demonstration to the 
press. The first pass created a boom 
that raised considerable dust off the 





BEWARE—THE SUPERSONIC BOOM! 


airfield. The second pass knocked 
out all of the windows and heavy 
plate glass doors in the front of the 
airport administration building. Of- 
ficials tried unsuccessfully to notify 
the pilot of the damage he was in- 
flicting. The only com- 
munication was by telephone to Ed- 
wards Air Force Base control tower 
and then by radio to the F-100. Be- 
fore contact could be made, the pilot 
made his third pass. Since all of the 
glass had been knocked out of the 
front of the building, the shock wave 
entered unhampered, traveled down 
the corridors, and knocked out all of 
back of the 


means of 


the windows in the 
building. 
When asked what would happen if 
a pilot directed his shock wave at 
another aircraft, Mr. Rice stated that 
an airplane stressed for supersonic 
speed could withstand the shock 
wave, but the pilot of the plane hit 
by the wave would receive a bump 
he would long remember. Ajircraft 
not designed to withstand the 50 or 
more pounds per square foot pres- 
sure differential probably would be 
destroyed. 
—BY EUGENE R. GRIESHABER 











Flight Scholarships 
(Continued from page 37) 


most fertile and available source of pi- 
loting potential among American youth. 

In Michigan the average light plane 
dual instruction costs $11.50 per hour. 
Allowing for 10 hours of dual, we set 
$115 as the cost of each flight scholar- 
ship. 

How to raise sufficient funds to finance 
a worthwhile percentage of our boys and 
girls was our problem. We decided that, 
inasmuch as we in CAP are all volun- 
teers, we would stay away from public 
monies and sell our idea directly to 
firms, clubs, and individuals. 

By speeches to clubs and personal let- 
ters, together with another “donation” by 


the Aero Club of Michigan, we created 
72 flight scholarships and awarded them 
in one ceremony in November, 1953 
Similar efforts produced a further award 
ing of 74 more in June, 1954 

Through contacts already 
we can count on a similar substantial 
income eech year. We are now setting up 
a CAP Cadet Flight Scholarship promo- 
tion board which will take over the fund 
raising detail. 

Our goal is 500 scholarships each year 
—$57,500 worth. We probably could go 
to one large industry or foundation and 
raise that much in one swoop. However, 
we believe it better for many to con- 
tribute moderately and without too much 
fanfare. 


»stablished 
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Some of the more basic data of our 
program is as follows: 

A Scholarship consists of sufficient 
money to pay for ten hours of dual 
flight instruction. The normal amount 
at this writing is $115 

Scholarships donated to the Wing are 
awarded by a Flight Scholarship Board. 

Scholarships earned by or donated to 
particular Civil Air Patrol Units are 
awarded by a Unit Flight Scholarship 
Board 

Civil Air Patrol Cadets must meet rigid 
requirements to be eligible for Scholar- 
ships 

Must meet “Commercial Pilot” phys- 
ical standards. 

Must have reached 16th birthday and 
be not older than 17!5. 

Must have written consent of both par- 
ents or guardian. 

Must evidence intention to complete 
private pilot license. 

Must have satisfactory grades in school. 

Must be on schedule in Cadet Train- 
ing Program. 

Must be outstanding in Cadet Unit 
Activities 

Must have been a CAP Cadet for six 
months or more 

Both male and female cadets are eligi- 
ble. The method of nominating eligible 
cadets in a Unit is by popular vote of 
the cadet membership. 

Selection of his or her flight school is 
made by the cadet 

Cadets must complete the ten hours 
of scholarship dual instruction within 
six months of the date of award. 

In cases where a cadet is found un- 
suited for flight instruction by a Flight 
School, the funds return to the treasury 

Awards are allocated approximately on 
the basis of male and female membership 
strength 

We have many heart-warming by- 
products. Cadet Jimmy Wright received a 
scholarship last November. In January, 
a man of about 45 approached us at the 
airport and introduced himself as Jim’s 
dad. He said “Jim’s up taking a lesson. 
When he comes down I'm going up for 
mine. You know, Jim and I didn’t have 
much in common until he won that schol- 
arship. That got me interested. Now 
we're buddies. As soon as we are li- 
censed, we're going to buy a plane.” 

Counting all awards made by Michigan 
CAP to date, we have 300 youngsters 
in the air who would not have made it 
otherwise. Many of our flight school op- 
erators have lowered their rates and 
given additional solo time to their CAP 
students in recognition of our efforts. 
Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau, USAF, National 
Commander of Civil Air Patrol, after 
presenting Flight Scholarshivs to 74 Ca- 
dets in Battle Creek on June 6th, said 
“CAP has brought young people together 
with aviation on common ground but we 
have always had to stop short of our 
ultimate goal—actual flight training. In 
this respect the Michigan Wing has per- 
formed outstanding service to Civil Air 
Patrol, the United States Air Force and 
the American people, by originating, de- 
veloping and proving the practicality of 
a flight scholarship program.” END 
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Hartzell’s NEW 3-BLADE 
Propeller Means Greater 


A 
——— 





In the New Aero 
Commander 


Cabin noise is reduced to 
a purr with three-blade 
Hartzell propellers; and 
the airplane is as smooth 
as velvet, too. Executive 
passengers with work to 
do will get it done more 


easily. Those who just re- 


560 


lax will arrive as fresh as 
a daisy. This Hartzell 
propeller is also available 
for replacement on the 
Aero Commander 520 
(Lycoming GO-435-C2B) 
and the Widgeon (Ly- 
coming GO-435-C2B). 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Three-Blade, all-metal, Constant Speed, Feathering; Model HC- 
83x20-2A/8433 @ SAE 20 Spline Shaft @ Automatic feathering if 
engine oil pressure fails for any reason @ Current Rating — 280 HP 
at 2180 rpm @ For use on Lycoming GO-435-C2B and GO-480 
engines. (Flange mounted propellers for use on Continental engines 
will be available soon.) @ Diameter — 84”; Weight — 97 Ibs. in- 
cluding spinner. @ A governor is the only auxiliary equipment re- 


quired for operation. 


Hartzell Propeller, Inc., Piqua, Ohio 





Fly safer and better 


using the new 


FLIGHT DESK 


NAVIGATION CHART HOLDER 





B Reduces pilot work load. Permits quick view- 
ing of organized enroute, low approach, and 
deporture procedures with minimum eye trovel 
while sconning instruments. Loads, adjusts, and 
locks at ony desired position WITH ONE HAND 
Lock releases automatically for stowage. Mov- 
able perts spring-loaded; hold firm. Rheostat 
controlled white or red lighting 

Universo! cockpit mountings. Does not 
obstruct windshield or instruments. BELONGS IN 
EVERY PLANE EQUIPPED FOR RADIO OR IN 
STRUMENT NAVIGATION! Single or multi-engine 
—GIVES EVERY PILOT A THIRD HAND! Adds 
safety and efficiency to flight operations 


Write today for 
FACT BULLETIN NO. 4-F AND PRICE 
DISTRIBUTOR: 


ePeppesen & co. 


World's Leading Publisher of Air Navigation Aids 
STAPLETON AIRFIELD DENVER 7, COLORADO 


BATORI COMPUTERS 
Highest Quality—Easiest—Most Versatile 


ALL ' 


$15.00 

15.00 

i 20.00 

Batori-Anderson Plotter, Companion 


of the Batori Computer 
actor Ideal for hart 


a 
\ “ 


‘ 2 st © of 
PRICE. with illustrated instruction leaflet 


BATOR! COMPUTER COMPANY, INC 
SSI FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


$5.00 





for the PIPER Line in 


SOUTHEAST PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE 
AND SOUTH NEW JERSEY 


Contact 


ATLANTIC AVIATION *incc* 


Philadelphia International Airport 
and 
Du Pont Airport—Wilmington, Del. 











Let’s Fly a New Airplane 
(Continued from page 20) 


up at this time: in a jet fighter it must 
be picked up to damage to the 
caused by high airspeed which is 


avoid 
geal 
gained quickly. 

Now your practice in the cockpit while 
on the ground will help you to clean up 
the cockpit, get your power reduced, the 
props set, the temperature checked, and 
the climb stabilized. Go up to a reason- 
ably safe altitude and use the check-off 
list to get into cruising Relax 
and settle down a bit. 

Now comes an Easy Rule which 
enable any pilot to check himself out in 
a strange plane. If he'll do this first, 
before anything else, he will have no 
trouble: EXECUTE THE APPROACH 
STALL AND NOTE THE INDICATED 
AIRSPEED. 

For lightplanes, the full 
sure to observe carbure- 


speed 


will 


stall is rec- 
ommended. Be 
tor heat precautions in power-off stalls 
Multi-engine aircraft should not be full 
stalled but, in either 
change in feel of the controls, the action 
of the plane, and any tendency to snap, 
Modern 
planes do not, as a rule, have bad ten 
better to find out at 


case, observe the 


spin, fall off, or become erratic 
dencies, but it is 
safe altitude 
Always note the indicated airspeed at 
which the stalls occur, disregarding the 
altitude temperature 
Next observe the altitude at the moment 
of the stall, then, recover, using takeoff 
lowering the nose to the 
horizon or slightly below it. Attempt 
to recover with minimum loss of altitude 
Note 
tude lost 


and corrections 


power and 


and observe the alti 
The amount of altitude lost 
represents the minimum height 
at which a pilot can recover 


the altimeter 


above 
the ground 
from an inadvertent stall without disas 
trous results 

You now are familiar with this strange 
field, 
will want to try some steep turns, climbs, 


and glides. The shallow chandelle, which 


plane and, before going back to the 


is not necessarily an acrobatic maneuver, 
getting the feel of the 
plane, and is a lot of fun. Glides should 


be atte mpted at 60 per cent, 40 per cent 


is excellent for 


cent above the stalling speed 
NOT the 
If there is a discrep- 
your and the 


Handbook, it is 


and 20 pe: 
as you noted it, 
by the Handbook 
between 


spec d given 


ancy speed one 


given in the probably 
due to instrument error, loading, temper 
ature, water in the pitot tube, or an un- 
known factor. And this is important: 20 
per cent over the stall is the 
minimum airspeed (known as the “Never 
Subceed Speed”) under 
40 per cent is the 
and 60 per cent over the stall gives the 
safest, longest, and “Normal 
Glide,” more aptly and correctly termed, 
“Maneuvering Speed.” 

So let’s go back and prepare to land 
The plane is almost an old friend by 
now, but get out the Checkoff List. No 
aircraft ever gets so friendly that it will 
use the Checkoff List for you. Such 
things as landing gear down, carburetor 
heat on, flaps set, fuel selector on fullest 
main, trim tabs, and prop pitch must 


absolute 


any cond.tion, 


speed over the fence 


so called 





AIR OLYMPICS 


Model airplane champions from I! na- 
tions competed in the first annual World 
Model Air Olympics at New York's Suf- 
folk County Air Force Base. The United 
States Air Force was official host to the 
group and Convair division of General 
Dynamics Corporation sponsored the 
world championship contests 

Entries from Argentina, Canada, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Australia, Sweden 
Guatemala, Mexico, New Zealand, Japan 
and the United States competed. Alan 
King of Australia won the Wakefield 
Trophy. Carl Wheeley, shown above with 
General Nathan F. Twining, center, USAF 
Chief of Staff, and Thomas G. Lanphier, 
Jr., president of the Nationa! Aeronauti 
Asscciation, won the FAI trophy. 








not be a mental hazard during landing 
Get them taken 
wind leg. Now get settled into Maneuver 
ing Speed, turn to the base leg, and 
establish the Final Ap 
proach 

The preferred 
tablish the glide is to use a 


care of on the down 


glide in your 
modern, method to es 
powel! 
approach, especially in heavier aircraft 
but, even in a lightplane, 
There is ke 
less altitude lost in an in 

The control of the 
and the accuracy of the 


this seems to 
be best ss possibility of car 
buretor ice, 
advertent stall plane 
is improved, 
landing is better. 

As the field 


plan to decrease 


boundary is approached, 


glide speed to the “over 
the-fence” speed of 40 per cent over the 
Do this either by 


or by adding flap, or 


decre asing powel 


both; the airlines 


stall 
prefer to add flap and leave the power 
Although landing technique is 
it is 


constant 
not within the scope of this article, 
well to observe these measures to pre 
vent over-shooting In a 
new 
things 

Transition from one plane to another, 
whether it is from reciprocal engines to 
from low to high from 
multi-engine 


possibility of 
complicate 


plane a go-around may 


jets, power, or 
is essentially a 
problem of knowing the airplane (the 
Handbook), knowing the cockpit (the 
and familiarization (actual 
flight: power settings, airspeeds, and 
stalls). The manipulation of the controls 
is definitely not a major item, and the 
pilot who has a background of smooth, 
precise flying can fly one airplane as 
easily as another if the three items just 
mentioned are carefully observed. END 
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gauges), 








This new Book Service will n ou any of the selected titles | 


if it’s obtainable. Use the « n list titles and authors and 


C.O.D.’s). We'll fill orders {| 


pay the postage 





354. PILOT. By Tony LeVier as told to 
John Geunther. Here are presented twenty- 
five years in the life of a top American test 
pilot who, in 1950, became the first civilian 
pilot to penetrate the sound barrier. All of 
his adventures and narrow escapes are 
brought to life with the help of his friend, 
John Geunther. 16 pages of illustrations 
Introduction by Arthur Godfrey $3.50 


308. THE AIRCRAFT OF THE WORLD. By Wil- 
liam Green & Gerald Pollinger. Without doubt the 
most comprehensive and authoritative aircraft ref- 
erence manual! of its kind ever published. With but 
few exceptions, iz describes in detail and illustrates 
every powered aircraft to be seen in the world’s 
skies today. The exceptions are solely those air- 
craft which remain shrouded by security restric- 
tions, and some vintage aircraft, such as the 
Sopwith Pup, the Caudron G-III, and the Curtiss 
Jenny, etc. This volume includes many hundreds 


The AIRCRAF7 
of the WORLD 











of high-quality photographs and a unique collec- 
tion of detailed three-view silhouettes of the air- 
craft 


up-to-date information on power plants, dimen- 
sions, weights, and all known performance = XT 


of twenty-five nations. It also furnishes 








GENERAL 


360. CAVALRY IN THE SKY. 

By Lynn Montross. The Ma- 

rines, initiating transport by 

helicopter, made tactical his- 

tory in Korea. This is the dra- 

matic story of the exploits of 

Marine helicopters, as gath- 

ered from official records — 

from the first concept in 1947 

to the giant helicopters sched- 

uled for testing in 1954. $3.00 

361. THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS OF FLIGHT. By 
Bernt Balchen as told to Erik Bergaust. Foreword 
by Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle. Col. Bernt Bal- 
chen offers his predictions for the second half- 
century of aviation. He discusses his theories on 
the breaking of the Heat Barrier, the comeback of 
the seaplane, flights controlled by electronic brains, 
the fantastic achievement to be expected in guided 
missiles, and much more. Illus. $3 
362. STRATEGY FOR THE WEST. By Marshal Sir 
John Slessor. The Marshal of the R. A. F. blue- 
prints the way to prevent another great world war 
by the use of atomic bomb armed bombers, dis- 
cussing all the hazards, obstacles and advantages 
of overwhelming air power as a deterrent to Com- 
munist lust for conquest. $3.00 


363. THE BOOK OF FLIGHT. By Kenneth M. King. 
Illustrated by King-Ganteaume. This book traces 
some of the important stages in the progress of 
aviation, from the early experiments with balloons, 
kites and gliders to the threshold of the jet age, 
and man's dreams of space travel in the fete oe 
304. THE OBSERVER'S BOOK OF AIRCRAFT. By 
William Green and Gerald Pollinger. Second edi- 
tion, enlarged and completely revised. Widely 
used throughout the world by all interested in air- 
craft, laymen and specialists alike, it is wider in 
scope and gives a greater wealth of detail of the 
latest aircraft of eight nations than any comparable 
publication. Many new illustrations have been in- 
cluded in this new edition, and the book describes 
171 of the most recent aircraft types, the majority 
of which are illustrated with a photograph as well 
as a three-view silhouette in accurate detail. 288 
pages. $1.25 
305. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
FLIGHT. By Alex Varney 
Illustrated. The emotional 
and psychological factors 
that condition human re- 
sponse to airborne move- 
ment are here considered in 
complete and absorbing de- 
tail. Written primarily for 
the ten to fifteen thousand 
men and women who apply 
each month for flight train- 
ing licenses, and for the pilots and pilots-in-training 
of commercial airlines and the Military Services, 
this wise and penetrating guide will appeal also to 
everyone who travels by air and to young people 
who are considering any phase of aviation as a 


$4.25 
306. FLIGHT — PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF AVIATION. By 
the Editors of Year. Story of 
man’s conquest of the air — 
from his earliest dreams of 
flight to rocket ships traveling 
in outer space. Almost 1000 
pictures and 75,000 words of 
informative text. Documents 
and rare and unpublished 
photographs from all over the 

world help tell this dramatic story. 
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347. V-2: The Inside Story of Peenemunde and of 
Hitler's "Secret Weapon'' That Came Too Lote. 
By Walter Dornberger, Doctor of Engineering and 
General in the German Army, with an Introduc- 
tion by Willy Ley. The Factual yet dramatic 
memoir of one of the world’s foremost scientific 
engineers. He follows the rocket program from its 
beginning to the successful production of experi- 
mental weapons, describes the gigantic British 
bombing raid which almost ruined the project, and 
goes on to tell how it recovered and with what 
effect $5.00 


HOW-TO BOOKS 


317. AERIAL NAVIGATION. By H. E. Benham 
Provides the necessary background of fundamen- 
tals and features standard practices of established 
airlines. Numerous problems apply the theory to 
actual cases. Includes map and chart construction, 
aerial computer, radio range orientation, celestial 
sphere and the horizon system, etc $4.50 


319. FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR. By Charles A. Zweng 
A valuable guide for every instructor, student and 
airman, covering all maneuvers from primary 
through advanced. Maneuvers fully described and 
illustrated. Also included are methods of student 
grading and typical multiple-choice written exam- 
ination questions, with answers. New and com- 
pletely revised edition $4.00 


326. HELICOPTER RATING. By Charles A. Zweng 
New 1954 First Edition. Prepares applicant for 
Rating. Important new text book with typical 
C.A.A. examination $5.00 


BIOGRAPHY AND ADVENTURE 


359. SLIDE RULE—The Auto- 
biography of an Engineer. By 
Nevil Shute. This is the en- 
gaging story of best-selling 
novelist Nevil Shute’s earlier 
career in aviation when avia- 
tion itself was young. Salted 
with candid personal opinion, 
Slide Rule is a vivid and im- 
portant chapter in the romance 
of aviation. 13 photographs. 
$3.50 


314. | FLY AS 1 PLEASE. By Marion Rice Hart. 
The highly amusing adventures—aloft and aground 
—of a delightfully independent woman who learned 
to pilot her own plane at an age when questions 
about her years no longer embarrassed her. $3.00 


328. | FLEW FOR THE FUHR- 
ER. By Heinz Knoke. More 
violent and incredible than 
any fiction thriller, this is the 

rsonal report of a Nazi 

ghter pilot during World 
War II. It is taken largely 
from the diary which its au- t 
thor kept from 1939 to 1944, 
and tells of his life aground . _ 
as well as fighting. Illustrated. ; : 

$3.00 » 7 

337. AIRCRAFT CARRIER. By J. Bryan, Ill. The 
true story of four months aboard the carrier York- 
town during early 1945, the author's own day-by- 
day records of plane strikes, kamikaze attacks, the 
lives of crewmen and officers—the “little world” of 
a modern warship in the great world of war. $3.00 
364. MIRACLE AT KITTY HAWK —The Letters of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright. Edited by Fred C 
Kelly. In this volume, which reads like a novel, 
the unpublished letters of the Wright brothers give 
both a first-hand account of the invention of the 
airplane and history of aviation. It is also an 
intimate portrait of two of the greatest and most 
fabulous figures of modern times — Wilbur and 
Orville Wright $6.00 





365. AN ACT OF LOVE. By Ira Wollert 
This completely rewritten version of his 
1948 novel is a story of naval air pilots in 
the Pacific during World War II and the 
ace one found on a tropical island. Says 
he Saturday Review: “It is, among other 
things, the best fictional account of naval 
aviation —the ‘fly boys’—and of a Navy 
pilot's life—that you can read today.” 
$ 


4.00 











FOR YOUNGER READERS 
(10-16 YEARS) 


366. THE STORY OF AIRCRAFT. By S. E. Ella- 
cott. A history of the development of aircraft for 
peace and war, from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent rf 50 
367. THE ADVENTURE OF SPACE TRAVEL. By 
G. V. E. Thompson. An exciting description of the 
conquest of space by the deputy technical director 
of the British Interplanetary Society. Mr. Thomp- 
son explains the stories behind the rocket engine, 
space ships, trips to the moon, space stations, and 
flying saucers $3.00 
357. FLYING WINDMILLS—The Story of the Hell- 
copter. By Frank Ross, Jr. Starting with the 
“Chinese Top" and Leonardo's experiments, it 
brings us up to the present uses of the “flying egg 
beater” in war and peace. 100 photos $2 5§ 
358. AVIATION FROM THE GROUND UP. By John 
J. Floherty. For readers of all ages, this is an up- 
to-the-minute presentation of the world of aviation, 
and it gives a complete picture of the varied careers 
in that field $2.75 
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Name 


Address 


FLYING MAGAZINE BOOK SERVICE, Dept. A!0 

201 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

for which please ship postpaid books circled or indicated 
below. If not satisfied I can return them within 5 days for "efund. (Please be sure to 
address your order to the proper department letter and number to assure prompt service. ) 
304 305 306 308 314 317 
357 358 359 360 361 362 


319 326 328 337 347 354 
363 364 365 366 367 


City 
ALL ORDERS SHIPPED POSTPAID. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, Add 3% sales tax with orders for N. Y. C. 
delivery; add 25¢ per title for delivery outside U.S.A., except APO's 
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3000 STRIP 
CAA weather & communications 
24 hour CAA approved radio, 
engine and airframe repair 











Free tie down 

Courtesy car 

80 87 and 91 octane gas 
Modern flight line motel 
Cafe and pilots lounge 

2 miles west of Boise 
complete parts dept. 
122.8 Unicom 
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Which of these WEEMS 
navigation instruments 
and aids do you need? 





Navigation “musts” for pilot and stu 

dent alike include WEEMS MARK II 
PLOTTER—standard for years with air forces 
Scale fits Sectional and Worid Air Charts. Statute 
miles. Only $2.00; NEW WEEMS MARK II-N 
PLOTTER—differs from Mark II Plotter in that 
dist — scales give nautical miles on Sectional and 
Wi Air Charts. Only $2.50; DAI — E-oB 
COMPU TER—two sides. One for m 

other for vector problems. Only $10.00 DAL TON 
MARK VII COMPUTER—solves same problems 
as E-6B Computer, plus air speed calibration chart 
and flight log. Only $5.00. Free Weems Catalog 
describes these, as well as many other essential nav 
gation aids and instruments including the latest 
navigation books. Also tells you about the WEEMS 
AIR NAVIGATION SCHOOL established since 
1927. Send for free Catalog today—or see your Avia 
tion Supply Dealer Address Department 5 
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Voice of the Tiger 
(Continued from page 15) 


the Orient. For example, they don’t like 
Chiang because he will never 
tolerate Occidental exploitation and he 
will do business with America and Japan 
in preference to nations rooted in colonial- 
ism. Our European allies have little in- 
terest in Japan’s economic welfare. We 
both a military and an economic 
Japan’s lack of its traditional 
is costing the U.S.A. bil- 
more importantly, is 
fostering which 
lays the ground for Communist organiza- 
tion among Japanese unemployed 

Q. Your centers on 
Kai-Shek? 

A. Yes, for several reasons. First, it is 
Chiang’s right to lead the fight for a 
free China and Asia. He has fought back 
and forth over China for 30 years; for 
nearly 20 of them he has been fighting 
the Communists. He knows their 

Second, he can go into action quickly 
enough to block usurpation of his au- 
thority in the UN by Red China 

Third, he offers the most immediate, ef- 
fective, and economical means of fight- 
ing Communism and buys us time to es- 
tablish a solid Asiatic policy. 

Q. How think it 
cost us to return to 
the mainland of China? 

A. It would certainly cost a great deal 
less than the two alternatives: (1) Be- 
ing thrown out of the Pacific 
dering our homes in America vulnerable 
to future attack; (2) sending our own 
forces frantically at the last minute when 
Mao is already intrenched and starts to 
put the squeeze on us 

In 1948 I estimated for our Govern- 
ment that it would cost about 250 mil- 
lions annually to put Chiang back into 
the field. That was before the upsurge 
of Soviet production had made possible 
the heavy flow of modern armaments to 
Mao. The combat effectiveness of Mao’s 
present first line troops and planes has 
drastically changed that figure. The ini- 
tial cost of arming Chiang today might 
run over 1% billion. It might even run 
as much as we have given the French 
in Vietnam. Gen. Stillwell estimated that 
ten Chinese divisions could be properly 
maintained in the field at the cost of one 
U.S. division. Other authorities have 
given figures as high as 35-to-1. 

Two factors must be borne in mind. 
One fixed cost is that of munitions. 
Maintenance and operation in the field 
is a variable cost. Chiang’s soldiers get a 
pay of 50 U.S. coin per month. I would 
raise that to a dollar for morale, and it 
would still be a drop in the bucket. The 
real cost difference comes in require- 
ments necessary for the Occidental sol- 
dier but not necessary for the native. 
Armed intervention by us in China 
would necessitate a 12,000-mile, fully- 
protected supply line to begin with 
a staggering prospect. 

As long as we hold strategic air com- 
mand, some of the enormous costs of 
maintaining field armies is reduced by 
compensating factors requiring less 
troops. But once command of the seas 
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support Chiang’s 


and ren- 


we are pitched headlong 
warfare with every factor 
numbers relatively heavier 


or air is lost, 
into infantry 
of cost and 
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Q. Do you believe Chiang could actu- 
ally defeat Mao? 

A. I have always believed so and I still 
do after living, fighting and working for 
17 years in China through three separate 
wars, under soldier 
and a civilian 

My answer is not like so many “an- 
to Asiatic questions—a matter of 
“viewpoint.” The hard fact is that Chiang 
has twice shredded the Communist 
armies and licked them to tatters. But 
twice fate intervened. In one case, fate 
took the form of the Japanese invasion 
In the other case, our diplomacy 
pulled the rug from under Chiang at the 
critical moment. Yet except for his grit 
and tenacity, there would be left today 
no hope of a Free China 

Q. If Chiang had the planes and sup- 


plies needed how do you think he would 


two flags, as both a 


swers 


tragic 


° 
move 


A. I believe 
Syngman Rhee, 
to two million men would 
tack northward over the 38th parallel 
and intrench along the Yalu River Of 
ficially, Rhee’s interest in the war woul 
terminate with unification of his coun 
try behind a strong guard upon it 
northern border 

However, there 
that such a march might not stop at hi 
Because of Mao’s commit 
ments to his puppet Communists in 
North Korea, he would have to pull first 
line troops and fighter pilots from South 
China and rush them north to Mukden 

As a diversion, a segment of Rhee 
forces might actually spread out upon 
the mainland and lay seige to Mukden 
They would do so, of course, as volun 
teer units under direct control of Chiang 

The drain upon Mao's South Chir 
forces would ease the way for Chiang’s 
landing in Fukien Province, directly 
from Formosa. With proper air 
coverage and an assured supply of Amer- 
landing craft for transporting his 
there is no doubt that Chiang 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Fore fhotysat 


""Your teeth are gone, an’ you've been 
grinding your gums . . . how long have you 
been worrying about the State building a 
super highway through your acirport?"' 
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Apache Evaluation 
(Continued from page 27) 


place the customer in the left seat, even 
though he may have no prior multi-en- 
gine time. Due to the direction of the 
wind, it was necessary for me to take 
off toward and over the town of Lock 
Haven. For this reason and because of 
reduced visibility and low clouds, no 
effort was made to chop an engine on 
subsequent climb-outs However, ail! 
work convinced me that a safe climb-out 


could be made on one engine 

Power was reduced to 25 in. manifold 
pressure and 2,400 rpm for climb. The 
rate-of-climb figures given me by the 
company proved to be correct. A cruising 
climb speed of 120 mph is recommended 
because it gives a high forward speed as 
well as a good rate-of-climb 

The normal recommended cruising 
speed for the custom model is 160 mph 
at 9,000 feet at 65 per cent power. This 
power setting is obtained under standard 
conditions at 2,400 rpm and 20.5 in. mani- 
fold pressure. Fuel consumption at this 
speed is approximately 16 gallons per 
hour, or eight gallons per hour per en- 
gine. This consumption gives a total 
cruising range of 4.45 hours or approxi- 
mately 710 miles. Once this airplane is 
levelled off at cruise altitude, it really 
“gets along.” Frankly, I am still amazed 
at its all around performance. The noise 
level in the cabin was much lower than 
I had thought possible. Any rpm within 
the propeller pitch range can be used 
up to 2,700. The engines are approved 
for continuous operation at 2,700 rpm 
However, a conservative power setting 
of 2,100 rpm is recommended to reduce 
excessive wear and tear on the engines 
and propellers, to hold down cabin noise 
level, and to reduce fuel consumption. 

Use of the mixture controls for cruise 
conditions will cut down fuel consump- 
tion by approximately 10 per cent. All 
of the above fuel consumption data is 
with the mixture controls in the lean 
position 

It is a simple operation to feather one 
of the props on the Apache. When I 
retarded the throttle on the right en- 
gine, there was a very noticeable yaw 
to the right. This was easily controlled 
with the rudder and, of course, the air- 
plane can be trimmed for satisfactory 
single-engine flight. After the throttle 
had been retarded, the propeller pitch 
control on the dead engine was pulled 
fully back beyond the stop into the feath- 
ering range. This process completely 
feathered the propeller. After this has 
been accomplished, you move the mix- 
ture control to the idle cut-off position 
and turn off the ignition switches. For 
best single engine performance, the dead 
engine wing should be held up about 
three degrees higher than level to help 
counteract the tendency to turn in that 
direction. Turns were made in both di- 
rections and proved to be entirely satis- 
factory. 

Like feathering, unfeathering of the 
propeller is simple. You turn on the 
ignition switches of the dead engine, 
mixture in the full rich position, throttle 
cracked about \% in. open, prop control 
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at cruising setting or same as the other the emergency system. Future plans in- 
propeller control, and depress starter but- volve installation of dual generators, now 
ton until propeller starts windmilling. I optional. Should the right engine fail, the 
emphasize that the pilot should give a vacuum pump will no longer function, 
little thought before depressing the and the Directional Gyro and Artificial 
starter button, just to make sure that he Horizon will not operate It will then 
pushes the proper one. Throttle should be necessary to use the primary group 
be moved full back to idle, to allow for instrument flight 
prop to unfeather smoothly. If engine is Propellers can be feathered only when 
very cold, engine controls should be ad- the failed engine is rotating, because the 
justed for a slow warm up before return- centrifugal force due to rotation is nec- 
ing to cruise power setting essary to hold out a stop-pin which keeps 
The generator and hydraulic pump are the propeller from feathering each time 
located on the left engine. Should this the engine is stopped on the ground 
engine fail in flight, all unnecessary elec Should an engine freeze, a very rare 
trical equipment should be turned off to occurrence, it would be impossible to 
conserve the battery. It would also be feather its prop. Single engine flight 
necessary to extend the landing gear with can be maintained with the dead engine 
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A PARKS EDUCATION 


MEANS THIS TO YOU 


You will be prepared for a job 
in aviation a field that pays 
90°% of its executives $5000 per 
and more compared to only 
earning this salary in other 


year 
80% 
fields 

You will receive a B.S. Degree 
from Saint Louis University. With 
a degree you will earn 50 to 100% 
more than executives without a 
degree. 

You will enter aviation with the 
prestige of an education from 
PARKS America’s first aero- 
nautical college. You will advance 
faster...earn more...in less time. 








Write for information on 
Aeronautical Administration 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
Aeronautical Engineering 


NOW! A & E MECHANIC 
LICENSE COURSES.. 45 weeks 


—all phases aircraft and engiaes 
Enrollment Dates: Jan. 3, 1955 
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unfeathered, but there is a noticeable de- 


crease in performance in this case. 

The Apache probably can be landed 
with the gear in retracted position with- 
out extensive damage to the airframe. 
All three wheels extend about one-third 
of their when retracted and 
structure is provided to take minor loads 
in this condition. Flaps should not be 
extended during a “wheels-up” landing. 
This will save damage to flaps and wings. 
Incidentally, only 30 to 40 strokes of the 
emergency pump handle are required to 
lower the gear and 12 strokes to extend 
the flaps. 

The company pilot had me make a 
take-off at full throttle and 2,100 rpm 
and the performance was much better 
than I had anticipated. Since acceleration 
is so rapid on the Apache and the take-off 


diameter 


distance so very short, it may be desir- 
able not to use full rpm on take-offs 
with the exception of short runways 

The novice multi-engine pilot will ex- 
perience no difficulty in making ap- 
proaches and landings. Gear should be 
lowered at a maximum speed of 125 mph, 
preferably on the downwind leg to give 
time for planning approach. Flaps can 
be lowered at speeds of 100 mph or less 
and the ship should then be trimmed to 
a gliding speed of 90 mph. By holding 
about 12 in. manifold 
approach angle is maintained 

Throttles should be retarded just prior 
to contact with the ground. By keeping 
the propeller controls at 2,400 rpm, suf- 
ficient power is available in the event a 
This setting will 


pressure, a good 


go-around is necessary 
also prevent over-speed if the throttles 
Single 

However, in 
little 
sure 


are advanced sharply. 
landings are just as easy. 
this case it is wiser to 
higher slightly faster (make 
you don’t overshoot the field). As power 
is reduced on the good engine, the rud- 
trim should be taken out to help 
hold the ship straight 

Landing gear and flaps should not be 
lowered until you are positive of reaching 
the field. Remember, if your left engine 
is inoperative, it will be necessary to 
pump the gear and flaps down with the 
emergency hydro pump but, as I men- 
tioned before, this process requires little 
time. 

At maximum gross weight the single 
engine ceiling of the Apache is approxi- 
mately 6,250 feet on the critical or right 
This ceiling will increase as fly- 


engine 


come in a 
and 


der 


engine. 
ing weight is decreased. 
gine performance depends on several fac- 
tors: weight, altitude, 
power output on the good engine, (it is 
better to have more than a sufficient 
amount of power and then to reduce it 
accordingly, rather than use a little and 
try to increase it), and piloting techniqus 

Stalls with power on and off and with 


Good single en- 


gross density, 


gear and flaps retracted and extended 
were performed. All stalls were gently 
and easily controlled. Controls were ef- 
fective at speeds down through stalling 
Aileron control was excellent. There was 
no roll-off or sudden pitch-down tenden- 
cy Stalling speed with full flaps proved 
to be 60 mph and about 64 to 65 with 
gear and flaps up. 

The Apache is certainly an asset to 





Wheels available 


Floats inflating 


Afloat 


COAST GUARD “WATER-WINGS” 


Coast Guard Sikorsky HO3S helicop- 
buttoned-up" flotation 
gear inflated in 10 
seconds to float the aircraft by tripping a 
on sudden 
emergency, will inflate automatically on 


ters emergency 
can be sufficiently 
switch on the pilot panel or 


contact with water. When not in use, the 
flotation gear does not hamper move- 
ment of aircraft and reduces drag in 
flight to a bare minimum. 











purchasers in increased utility and safe 
extension of flight during darkness and 
This writer recom- 
mend limited instrument flight, however, 
due to the fact that the plane has no de- 
icing equipment. 

If you get a chance to fly the Apache— 
don’t pass it up. You must fly this re- 
markable twin to enjoy its sparkling per 
formance END 
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over water would 





Gunnery Meet 
(Continued from page 22) 


Wing from Turner AFB, Albany, Ga.,. was SAC’s entry 
and finished second with a score of 2,755 points. The Far 
Eastern Air Force’s 8th Fighter Bomber Wing came in 
third with 2,386 points. 

High individual honors went to Korean veteran, 
Charles C. Carr of Nellis, who finished an even 100 
points ahead of his nearest competitor as he shot 852 of 
a possible 1,400 points in the combined events. SAC 
picked up second and third place prizes in the individual 
category with Capt. Donald W. Maggert scoring 752 and 
Ist Lt. Robert D. Williams scoring 740 

Maj. William H. Wescott of Nellis, the nation’s 12th 
Korean ace, took the individual air-to-air trophy for his 
week’s work. Although hampered by winds and clouds at 
both the four and five mile levels, he pelted the target to 
the tune of 354 of a possible 600 points. Nellis’ Capt 
Carr was a close second with 343 and SAC’s Capt 
Maggert had a 224 for third. 

SAC’s Lt. Williams led air-to-ground scoring with 551 
of a possible 800 points as his team won this event. (Col 
Cy Wilson, SAC team captain, was no stranger to the 
USAF Gunnery meet. In 1950 he led the team that won 
the propeller driven competition.) TAC’s Capt. Claire O 
Chennault, son of the famed Flying Tiger leader, scored 
second in the air-to-ground firing with 553 points, fol- 
lowed by Nellis’ Capt. Robert T. Latshaw (14th Korean 
Ace), with 511 

Col. George L. Jones, Nellis’ new training group com- 
mander and 30th Korean Ace with six and a half MIGs 
to his credit, led the ATRC team, and bested all other 
team captains with 678 points 

Teams from USAFE, FEAF, ATRC, and SAC also 
competed in the highly classified Special Delivery event, 
won by USAFE’s England-based 20th Fighter-Bomber 
Wing. Maj. John Kropenick, USAFE, won individual 
team honors. Col. John A. Dunning, Wing Commander, 
captained the team. FEAF’s entry scored second in this 
event. All participating craft were F-84G Thunderjets 
which dropped deadly looking dummy atom bombs. De- 
livery, judging and even the scores of this phase were 
‘lassified 

The ground crews entered into the competition just as 
fiercely as their pilots and, when award time rolled 
around, were counted in for their share of kudos. If a 
gun jammed on a firing pass, the pass was counted none- 
the-less, and a goose egg marked up for the pilot, so the 
crew members worked long into the night all week pre- 
paring their jets for the next day’s competition. Thei: 
work paid off for the winners 

As one observer said, “Air-to-air combat is not like 
picking bottles off a fence, nor is hitting a tiny ground 
target from 500 mph dive a blind man’s bluff either. The 
ragged aerial targets retrieved each day from the Nellis 
range, and the chewed-up ground panels at Indian 
Springs, attested to a high degree of deadly accuracy on 
the part of the Air Force's fighter pilots. 

After watching a jet fighter snap a target bomb to the 
bulls-eye from 590 feet, a mechanic observed, “I wish I 
could spit that good.” END 





DON’T SHARE THE AIR WITH ROCKETS 

According to the CAA, pilots who violate Danger 
Areas don’t realize what may be sharing the air with 
them. Bombs, for example, may come whistling by. 
And not just plain bombs but high explosive, proximity 
fused, or photoflash. Guided missiles, smoke rockets 
and pilotless drones are just a few more reasons why 
such areas are an invitation to disaster. 
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OMNI 


Complete VHF Navigation-Communication System 


(BIA fe EF MICRO-TUNER 
a 


MICRO-TUNER RECEIVER 
features precision micro-tuner worm gear drive 
from 108 to 128 mc. High sensitivity. 


23 CHANNEL TRANSMITTER 
up to 23 crystals from 118 to 127 mc. Remot 
model also available 


SINGLE PANEL INSTRUMENT 
includes To-From, Left-Right, and Course 
one standard instrument housing. 


DYNAMOTOR POWER SUPPLY 
comparable to the finest equipment made. Provides requ 
lated B-plus voltage. Eliminates vibrator troubles. Includes 
modulator and receiver power output 


QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


neat, compact, point-to-point wiring in every unit. Com- 
pare this construction with any set in the low price field 


TWO-STEP PURCHASE PLAN 
buy the complete system, or just the communications ele 
ments. You can add navigation components at any time 


EASY INSTALLATION IN ANY PLANE 
successfully installed in all kinds of light and corporate 
planes. Installation harness available, where required 


Complete System includes receiver, transmitter, Navigation Indica- 
tor, Omni Converter, Dynamotor Power Supply, and two antennas. 


Available Through These 
Leading Distributors 


Minnesota Airmotive SOUTH 


Buffalo Aeronautica Wold Chamberlain Field 
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Safair Flying Service 
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Atlantic Aviation ACTER Sere 
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LAPEL PINS 


Aviation lapel pin collecting is Frank 
Strnad's hobby. In his collection are pins 
from airframe and engine manufacturers, 
airlines, airports, and aviation organiza- 
tions. 

A Hangar Inspector at Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., Frank has added his own, one 
five- and ten-year Republic service pins 
to his mounting collection. 

Collecting 206 aircraft lapel pins is no 
overnight job. It has taken Frank Strnad 
10 long and loving years. 


—Terry Kay 
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JETS 
ROCKETS 
& 
GUIDED 
MISSILES 


Beautiful sepia- 
toned photographs 
and drawings of the 
latest U.S. jet air- 
craft, rockets, and 
guided missiles are 
included in this 
new second edition 
of: 


“JET AIRCRAFT SIMPLIFIED” 


By 
Charlies Edward Chapel 
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(Continued from page 64) 

could gain and hold a beachhead. 

Chiang’s guerrillas would converge on 
Mao’s flanks from south and southwest, 
while his regulars cut the supply line to 
Canton and Hongkong, and fought north- 
ward along the single railroad toward 
Hankow, and back to the coast for con- 
trol of Hangchow and Shanghai. Simul- 
taneously, Chiang’s Navy, enlarged with 
American lend-lease craft, would block- 
ade those ports from the sea. Food short- 
ages would quickly do Chiang’s work 
for him. He would control a 400-mile 
stretch of southern China, with a sea 
communication to his friend Rhee. 

Q. What about Mao’s numerical supe- 
riority? 

A. Mao boasts 5 million men. Of those, 
1 to 114 mililion are loyal veterans, — well 
trained and well equipped by Russia. 
The remainder are largely impressed, 
badly trained and used chiefly for police 
work among unarmed peasantry. 

Chiang Kai-shek can throw one million 
highly trained, and well conditioned men 
into the field. Practically all are veterans 
of regular actions, or experienced in 
guerrilla raids against the mainland. 
Chiang has never stopped fighting, even 
though lacking offensive arms and polit- 
ical freedom In the Communist-held 
province of Fukien, directly opposite For- 
mosa, Red Chinese intelligence lists over 
10,000 guerrilla actions within one year! 

Additional to Chiang’s regulars, he can 
count upon 1!% million armed guerrillas 
pressing in to form a pincer movement 


as soon as he beaches on the mainland. 

The unseen factor is that Chiang is wor- 
shipped by the peasantry while Mao is 
hated. Once Chiang unfurls his banner 
on the mainland, Mao will be blighted by 
spontaneous peasant uprisings and sabo- 
tage behind his lines, while Chiang will 
be enormously aided by gifts of food, 
volunteer work, and intelligence in- 
formation 

Q Is Mao not the better equipped? 

A. Decidedly. Soviet Russia has given 
him modern weapons and can keep a field 
force of one million men supplied. Mao 
has plenty of trucks, tractors, heavy tanks, 
medium tanks, anti-tank guns, 4nti-air- 
craft, modern mobile artillery, etc. 

This is all offensive equipment of a type 
we have not given Chiang. If we do back 
Chiang, and seriously mean for him to be 
then we must supply him 
exactly as we would our own troops 

with the best, and enough of every- 
thing he needs, at the time he needs it. 

Q. Does Chiang compare with Mao in 
the air 4 

A. Not by any means. Mao has an air 
corps of over 2,000 Soviet-trained pilots 
and about 1,200 Soviet-made fighter 
planes, mostly MIGS. Against that, Chiang 
has perhaps 1,500 well trained pilots with 
500 veterans in reserve, and about 500 


successful, 


screened students almost ready for their 
wings. His pilots have had no opportunity 
to fly the fastest fighters and until prop- 
erly trained would be confined to a sup- 
port role. 

The brunt of the air assault would have 
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With over 2,000 former American 
Airlines stewardesses as the basis of 
its membership, the Kiwi Club is a 
national service organization boast- 
ing one of the most attractive men- 
berships in the country. 

Growing out of informal gather- 
ings over the years, the Kiwis met 
this summer in Chicago at their 
first national convention. 

The four air transportation vet- 
erans shown here met for the first 
time in 12 years at the convention 
banquet. Left to right they are Mrs. 





KIWI CLUB 


Edward Cannon of Chicago, Mrs. 
Werner Rankin of Dayton, O., Mrs. 
Luke Mosley of Glen Head, N. Y., 
and C. R. Smith, president of Amer- 
ican Airlines. The women served 
before World War II as AA steward- 
esses, then went into the Army 
Nurse Corps and were attached to 
the Air Transport Command’s Air 
Evacuation activities in India. Mr. 
Smith was deputy commander of the 
ATC and the four last saw each 
other in 1942 when he passed through 
their base in India. 
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to be borne by foreign pilots with the 
latest planes, and to that end, I suggest 
an International Volunteer Group, simi- 
lar in organization to the old Flying 
Tigers, or AVG. I have estimated that 
a combined air and ground personnel of 
470 men equipped with 75 F-86's per 
group would meet immediate require- 
ments. 

Q. Is there a reason for your preference 
for volunteer fighters? 

A. The great advantage of a volunteer 
group over regulars is their superior 
morale and development of close team 
work due to the group’s restricted size 
Such a group is free to train, operate, es- 
tablish its own tactics and strategy, and 
to move with a flexibility and expediency 
without the restrictions of red tape, rank, 
rules and regulations that are unavoid- 
able in a regular military establishment. 
From the cost standpoint, a volunteer 
organization will make as many missions 
as a regular air group with a personnel 
numbering less than one-fourth. 

What the Flying Tigers accomplished 
was not mere chance nor so unusual that 
it could not be duplicated. The record we 
established was the result of being free, 
with capable personnel, to adapt our tac- 
tics to the enemy’s weaknesses. The orig- 
inal Flying Tigers numbered a total 
ground and air personnel of 250 men and 
100 Curtiss Hawks, inferior in several re- 
spects to the Jap planes we were fighting 
We had few spare parts and no replace- 
ments. Yet in a six month period, this 
group accounted for 297 Jap planes con- 
firmed. Unofficially the number was 
about double. Our own combat losses 
stood at 13 men killed, three captured. 
and 24 Hawks lost 

I believe an IVG could do the same 
thing today against the Communists. I 
would rate two groups capable of halting 
Mao’s present air force and continuing 
to meet replacements by Soviet Russia 
With four groups, I would undertake to 
wipe Mao's air forces out of the China 
skies. 

Q. What would Chiang require from 
us to pursue the course you suggest? 

A. First, definite assurance that we 
would not again pull the rug from under 


him to meet European pressures, as we 
did in 1947 

Second, that we would supply arma- 
ments in quantity and quality needed for 
combat effectiveness. I would suggest 
a watchdog committee in Congress for 
this purpose 

Third, is a military mission of sufficient 
rank and intelligence to act as advisors 
and to accompany Chiang’s forces into 
action. A total of 6,500 officers would be 
sufficient, but the personnel should be 
picked. We can teach Chiang’s soldiers 
much, but we cannot teach them to 
think like Americans. 

Fourth, immediately start organization 
and training of the International Volun- 
teer Group suggested. 

Fifth, assure Chiang lend-lease of some 
of our moth ball fleet for landing opera- 
tions. 

Sixth, immediately start a flow of sup- 
plies to Chiang and provide him with 
1,000 fighter-bombers for his own air 
force as separate item from planes for 
the IVG. 

Q. Suppose Chiang fails to win? 

A. That is a risk of war. At very 
worst, if we stick with him, he will 
launch operations before Red China gets 
into the U.N. and, by drawing Mao 
north, will pull pressure off Indo-China 
and other threatened southeast countries 
Meantime, we will have a_ breathing 
space to establish some solid, sensible, 
realistic Asian policy. 

I do not believe Chiang will lose. His 
landing on the mainland will be the rise 
of dawn for all freedom-loving China 
Above everything, he represents Asia for 
the Asians, and the power of that cry 
will be thrown to our advantage 

The Communists have very nearly 
gained control of Asia. If we permit 
them to do so, we are going to be 
knocked out of the Pacific very quickly, 
and face something very desperate in 
the end. The question we face now 
should not be cluttered up with ex 
traneous complications. The question is 
clear cut are we willing to supply 
our help now, when it can do some good? 
Or will we bog down until the clock of 
another Pearl Harbor strikes? END 





Mold for leaders 
(Continued from page 19) 
corps at his institution. 

Between junior and _ senior years, 
AFROTC cadets attend one of several 
summer camps at Air Force Bases 
throughout the country. This camp, four 
weeks in duration, enables them to meet 
operational Air Force personnel and par 
ticipate in the functions of the Air 
Force. 

Once a student is enrolled in the basic 
course, he may be eligible for deferment 
from induction under present Selective 
Service laws so long as he remains in 
good academic standing in college and 
the AFROTC program. He must sign an 
agreement that, if commissioned in the 
AFROTC program, he will serve a mini- 
mum of two years active duty and six 
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years in the Air Force Reserve. Entrance 
to the advanced course is highly selec- 
tive and based on many factors. Among 
these are a relatively high academic 
standing, outstanding leadership charac- 
teristics, and an interest in flight train- 
ing if physically qualified 

The basic cadet is issued an Air Force 
uniform, but receives no monetary al- 
lowance. Once selected for the advanced 
program, a cadet additionally receives 
around $27 per month. 

This, in brief then, is the background 
of the organization which must supply 
the bulk of the nation’s future air lead 
ership. This headquarters will read with 
interest the series of articles to follow in 
Fiyinc from the pens of the cadets, 
officers and educators who are engaged 
throughout the nation in molding that 
leadership END 
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There's a lot of comfort in flying 
the F-86 Sabrejet these days because 
of the multiple array of safety de- 
vices in the sleek fighter. Despite 
criticism which has belabored heavy 
safety equipment in the past few 
months, every pilot is secretly 
they are part of his aircraft. 

There 


however, 


glad 
usually are a few “bugs, 
in even the most carefully 
fighter. One of these 
brings caustic com 


engineered 
which regularly 
ment from jet pilots is the tendency 
of the “cock.” Without 
warning and for no apparent reason, 
swing out of align- 
ment with the result that on touch- 
down it may be swiveled around as 
much as 90 degrees out of position. 
This, naturally, means that the whee! 
cannot 

Just such a mishap befell a pilot 
of the 63rd Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron of Oscoda Air Force Base, 
Mich. Flying an F-86, the pilot was 
in the traffic patiern when he noted 
a warning light on the instrument 
panel flashing red. Checking with a 
wingman, the unhappy pilot learned 
that his nose was cocked 80 
degrees to the right. Ruddering the 
aircraft violently from side to side, 
snapping the stick back and forth, 
proved of no avail in straightening 
the gear. 

At that point the 
predicament to the 
emergency 


nose gear to 


the wheel may 


revolve. 


wheel 


pilot voiced his 
Several 
procedures were re 
viewed and discarded. A belly land 
ing meant possible loss of the fighter 


tower 


prospect in these 
days of shortages. Bailing out meant 
Even dragging it in, the 
pilot could not hold the nose wheel 
pulling full back 
at less than 95 mph 


not a pleasant 
a sure loss 


off on landing by 


stick, 


on the 





HEADS-UP FLYING 


There either, that the 
nose gear would retract in the event 
“bellying in” 

The Oscoda operations officer was 
a resourceful man, however, and 
after discarding all known solutions, 
he swiftly pioneered what is now an 
standard cocked-wheel 
His life-saving, plane-s: 
idea most novel 
stunts in aviation history to get the 
fast jet down safely 

On quick 
engineering officer of the 
found that sufficient 
standard charge for fire ex- 


was no surety, 


Was Ol! dered 


almost 
cedure 
was one of the 


pro- 
iving 


consultation with the 
squadron, 
it was “aero- 
foam,” 
tinguishers, 
slippery strip down the center of the 
Hastily, 


etc., were pressed into service, 


was available to lay a 


runway jeeps, line cars 
ais- 
charging a strip of aerofoam about 
three inches thick and three or four 
feet in width down the full length of 
the 2,500-foot runway. Foaming on- 
to the concrete surface, the “chemi- 
cal blanket” thus effected provided 
a greasily smooth, followed 
strip, on which the nose wheel could 
slide while the 

it in normal landing procedure 
Thoroughly briefed on the “grease 
path” laid for him, the F-86 pilot 
lined up carefully, dragged the air- 
craft in, full-flaps, and touched down 
gently. While 
personnel watched, the cocked nose- 
| skidded smoothly through the 
foam for a distance of several hun- 
dred feet without vibration and no 
tendency to rip out of the aircraft 
When the F-86's rolling speed had 
dropped below 60 knots per hour, the 
wheel suddenly snapped 
and the aircraft was stopped 
with no damage whatsoever. 
—LT. ROBERT A 


easily 
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nervous operations 
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A Backward Glance 


(Continued from page 29) 


out, I turned around to get something 
out of my suitcase and stopped frozen! 
In all my haste and hurry, I'd left my 
two suitcases next to the flight office 
back in Macon. It just doesn’t pay to 
hurry! 

Do I know everything there is to know 
about flying? Far from it. I've only 


Scr ached the surtace the more I find 
out about it, the more I find there is 
to know. One of my good friends and 
the pilot I respect most is an old timer 
who stopped counting hours in 1944 after 
logging 10,000. I wonder now if I eve: 
will accumulate 10,000 hours. Will I then 
know everything about flying? Somehow 
I doubt it, for I notice that my 10,000 
hour-plus friend is still asking questions, 
too. END 
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FLYING CALENDAR 


Sept. 7-12—S.B.A.C. Flying Display and 
Exhibition, Farnborough Aerodrome 
Hampshire, England. 


Sept. 10-12—Flying Farmer Conference, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, 4-states district. 


Sept. 11-12—AOPA's seventh annual 
Round-up Flight, Nantucket Island, 
Mass. Rain date, the following week- 
end. 


Sept. 12—Idaho Air Breakfast, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 


Sept. 16-18—National Plowing Contest 
near Olney, Ill. Landing facilities 
nearby. Contact: Flying Farmers, P.O. 
Box 6368, 42d St. Sta., Indianapolis 5, 
Ind. 

Sept. 18-19—The Ninety-Nines North- 
western Sectional Meeting, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Sept. 19-21—International N. W. Avia- 
tion Council, Vancouver, B. C. 

Sept. 26—Quad City Airport Dedica- 
tion, Moline-Rock Island, Ill. Details 
will follow later. 

Oct. 7—Farm Progress Show, near Cam- 
den, Ind. Landing facilities nearby. 
Contact: Flying Farmers, P. O. Box 
6368, 42nd St. Sta., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

Oct. 9-16—Sixth Annua! All Texas Air 
Tour with 5 day extension to include 
flight to Mexico. 

Oct. 16—Missouri Pilots Assn. Fly-in to 
Missouri-Indiana football game at Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Oct. 17—idaho Air Breakfast, Challis 
Venison Steak Fry with Sourdough 
Hotcakes and Choke-cherry syrup. 

Oct. 27-29—National Business Aircraft 
Assn. meeting at Hotel Adolphus, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Nov. 11-15—Wake Island Pilots Associa- 
tion Mid-Pacific Jamboree. Single en- 
gine aircraft. Free food and lodging. 
For further information, write Lou 
Bove, Secretary, WIPA. 

Nov. 12-14—Texas State Aviation Con- 
vention, Galveston, Tex. 


Information for this column must 
be received at FLYING’s editorial 
offices, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., three months prior 
to the event. 
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hoe GROUND ELEVATION INDICATOR 
SIMPLIFIES 
FLYING 


Fits on any sensitive al- 
timeter Extremely help- 
ful for low ceilings and 
night approaches. Merely 
dial for elevation of 

t always 


‘Janico & ASSOCIATES 
Dept. F3. 101 8. Crawford St., Danville, HL. 
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AND EQUIPMENT 














NEW E xéde BATTERIES 


For Light Planes— 
12-VOLT—$16.50 EACH 
Supoly Limited—Order Now 


In original factory cartons. Fully 

‘ guaranteed, 2634 ibs. filled. 

a A B1/2"*Si4"xB12” high. Suitable 

for ali tight aircraft including Cessna 

140, 120, Supercruiser, Ercoupe, Swift, 

Culver, Stinson, Luscombe 6E& and others. ideal for new 
installations. Shielded metal case. No box necessary 
Filling instructions included SPECIAL $16.50 each 


TIRE SPECIAL 
Brand new fictory fresh mold dated 
Guarantced! 
6.00x6 or 8.00x4, rib tread 


$10.25 each 
Payment with order, of we will send C.0.0. 


GAARE SUPPLY CoO. 


Sox 277-8 Weatherford, Texas 


Genre Alpert 


Lambert Field 
NAVC St. Louis, Mo. 
TErryhill 5-1511 
INC. 


Has all Parts and Supplies for Executive 
DC-3 LODESTAR BEECH 
Airtrame Engines Radios 


A.R.C. Bendix Collins Lear Sperry Wilcox 
P&W Continental Wright Goodrich Goodyear 


COMPUTERS — SEXTANTS 


E-68 COMPUTERS (Dalton) ($10.00 value), with 
30 page illustrated direction manual: like new $4.95, 
with leather case $5.45, new $7.95. SEXTANTS, 
bubble averaging with case ($300.00 value), like new, 
Fairchild or Link, $16.85; Bausch & Lomb $26.85 


KANE AERO EQUIPMENT CO. 


2308 N. E. 23rd St. Oklahoma City, Okla 


EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


Complete Services & Sales 
\, ve-3 LODESTAR D-18S 
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st. “tours ~ REMMERT-WERNER -7o1e50 
AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 























EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 





FOR complete market reports of available 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grum- 
man, Lockheed or other multi-engine 
aircraft, write or call William C. Wold 
Associates, 516 5th Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y., Telephone Murray Hill 7-2050. 








EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


All Models 
BEECHCRAFT LOCKHEED 
CONVAIR GRUMMAN 
DOUGLAS CESSNA 
AERO COMMANDER 
JIM WELSCH AIRCRAFT SALES 


60 East 42nd Street. Suite 628 
New York 17, New York Murray Hill 7-5884 
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YADA 


RATE: 30c PER WORD 


Clee 


AE, 


7. Lg 


MINIMUM 10 WORDS 








AIRPLANES FOU SALE 








AERO COMMANDER 


AERO COMMANDERS: 7 from $45,000. Well 
equipped early and late models. Some practi- 
cally new at attractive prices. Apply, Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AERONCA 


S1ISRHF, has 132 hours since 
overhauled and 1853 engine installed. Metal 
propeller. Gyros. LF. VHF. Omni-range. Ex- 
tras. Relicensed May. Bargain. $3450. Consult, 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 











SEDAN: 1948, 





BEECHCRAFT 

from $6500. Painted 8B-35, 
>= 524TCF, has 360 hours. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. 
VHF. ADF. Extras. $11,000. Also: C-35, 
+ 182QDF, with 412 hours. Gyros. ADF Omni- 
renge. Extras. Hangared. Excellent. $12,000. 
Also: painted D-35, +214TDF, with 216 hours. 
Gyros. ADF. Omni-range. Late improvements. 
Hangared. Undamaged. New. Bargain. $15,775. 
Inquire, Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





BONANZAS: 31 





CESSNA 
23 trom $3300. 1950 metal 170A, 


Metal propeller. Pri- 
Relicensed. Ex 





CESSNA 170's: 
=SSOSCF, has 298 hours. 
mary Blind. LF. Omnigeator. 
ceptional. $5000. Also: 1952 170B, 2=228RDF. 
with 320 hours. Pants. Metal propeller. Spin 
ner. Gyro. ADF. Omni-range. Extras. One 
owner. Hangared. Undamaged. Beautiful. $6600. 
Apply. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


180’s: 9 from $9500. 2+167PCF has 260 hours. 
Pants. Flares. Gyros. ADF. Omnigator. Corpo- 
ration owned. Like new. Bargain. $11,000. Con. 
sult, Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 





GRUMMAN 


WIDGEONS: 7 available. G-44, +920ZHF, has 
654 hours, engines 105 and 205. Vented hull. 
Wooden propellers. Fabric, paint, interior excel 
lent. Relicensed. Bargain. $14,000. Also: 
vented G-44, +6916ZF, with 31 hours since com 
pletely overhauled. Aeromatics. LF. Loop. Om- 
ni-range. Relicensed. Clean. $17,375. Inquire, 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 








NAVION 


NAVION, Green fuselage wings. Canopy, Nose, 
Tips, White. ARC-15 Omni, 12 channel] Sim- 
plexer, L.F. Radio, Gyro Panel, 205 H.P., Metal 
Prop, Spinner, Romec-Adel Fuel System, An un 
usual ship. Ralph E. Swift, 46 Woodland Park, 
Hartford, Conn. 





205's: 31 available. Painted 1946, +9112TF, has 
625 hours. 1952, 105 hour engine. 1953 Hartzell. 
Tail modification. Heater. Gyros. LF. Loop. 
Omni-range. Extras. Bargain. $5000. Also: Late 
1948, +442GKF, with 550 hours. 1951, 125 hour 
engine. April 1954 repainted, reupholstered, 
new Hartzell, relicensed. Heater, Gyros. LF. 
Omni-range. Looks new. Bargain. $7150. Ap- 
ply. Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SUPER 260's: 16 from $8500. 1950, +S19XKF, has 
new 100 hour engine, upholstery, tires, battery. 
Metal Hartzell. LF. Loop. Omni-range. Hang 
ered. Undamaged. Relicensed. Clean. $10,000. 
Consult, Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


140HP, conversion, =850QHF, has 
Hartzell full feathering propellers. 
Gyros. LF. ADF. Omnigator. New. $29,959. 
Mcke offer. Inquire, Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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TWIN: 1953, 
83 hours. 


NOTICE! 


In Sere was TO BOX NUMBERS BE SURE TO 
DDORESS LETTERS TO 


'F LYING 
366 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NOTE: THIS DOES NOT APPLY TO BOX + a 
WHERE CITY AND STATE ARE SHOW 














PIPER 





PACERS: 5 available. 1950, 125 HP, +741QKF. 
has 365 hours. Metal propeller. Primary blind. 
Radio. Hangared. Undamaged. Relicensed. 
Clean. $3150. Apply. Powers & George, 475 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TRI-PACERS: 12 from $3675. 1951. 125 HP, 
*>S8SPAF, has zero since repainted, re-uphol 
stered, engine majored, relicensed. Meta! pro- 
Peller. Primary blind. Radio. Undamaged. 
Hangared. Beautiful, Bargain. $3890. Consult 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
New York. 





STINSON 





+411RCF has 360 
hours since majored. Heavy crankcase. Metal 
propeller. Radio. Very clean. Bargain. $2775. 
Inquire, Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


1948 165’s: 16 from $2495. 





SWirTt 





15 from $2000. 1946. +780I1GF, has 1952, 
Aeromatic. Full Blind. 2 two 
way radios. Loop. Extras. Beautiful bright con 
dition. Paint, glass, interior good. Everything 
works. Bargain $2350. Apply, Powers & George 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


125‘s: 
255 hour engine. 





AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 





$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. It's New! Now 
you can receive information each month on hun 
dreds of aircraft for sale throughout the United 
States. At a glance you will know what is 
available, hours, date licensed, price, etc., of 
practically every type of airplane manufactured. 
We tell you who owns the aircraft and you deal 
direct, saving time, eliminating hours of travel, 
and by knowing the market you get the best 
deal possible. You can receive your first copy 
listing aircraft for sale Immediately. Don't wait! 
Send $2.00 Today for a full year’s subscription. 
Flyers’ Market, published by Aircraft Listing 
Bureau, 5305 Congress Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


BUY, Sell, Trade, Finance. We stock Aircraft in 
all categories, and offer the best buys in fine, 
clean, used airplanes. Write for our free inven 
tory mailing list. Graubart Aviation, 679 N. 
Michigan, Chicago, Il. 


SPECIALIZED Dealer Retail Sales Financing. 
Dealers write for service setup. Aircraft Finance, 
Inc., Sky Ranch Airport, Box 5306, Denver 17, 
Colo. 


AIRPLANES—Wholesale. Send for free weekly 
lists. We deliver anywher: in U.S. for flat 
$50.00. If you don't like it, send it home. Air 
craft Financing. Dealers, write for dealer dis 
count setup. Domestic & Export. Lists furnished 
in English & Spanish. Vest Aircraft Co's, Sky 
Ranch, Box 5305, Denver 17, Colo. 





AIRPLANES WANTED 





WANTED—Bellanca Cruisemaster or Beechcratit 
Bonanza. Send full particulars and price of ma 
chine. Box 723, Flying. 


POWERS & GEORGE, Aircrait Brokers, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., have buyers for all 
types of aircraft from $2000. No listing charges. 
Write, giving details your ship 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 





WORLD'S largest stock new and used aircraft 
parts, engines and supplies. Free lists. Financ 
ing. Vestco, Dept. D, Box 5306 T.A., Denver, 
Colo. 


TRADE your wood prop on a new met-!-prop. 
This is a good deal. Luther Parts, Johnstown 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


FAST SERVICE on Met-l-preps, Scott produc's, 
Goodyear products, Bowers and Reading Bat 
teries. Luther Parts, Johnstown Airport, Johns 
town, Pa. 


ERCOUPE Metal Wings $395.00 Exchange, Plus 
mounting and NCing. Designed by Red Aircraft 
Service, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT 





COMPUTERS: All makes, all models. Biggest 
supply in U.S. American Airlines (new Model), 
$9.00; Batori (all-metal precision), $15.00; Pres 
sure Pattern Drift, $2.50; leg-strapped Mode! G, 
$7.50; pocket-size A-2, $2.00; new E-6B, $10.00. 
Free catalogue. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, 
Calif. 


PARACHUTES—New and used, all types for 
sale. Inspection and repacking. Call or write 
“Established 1936" Bill Rhode's Parachute Serv 
ice, 15 Smith Ave., Fairlawn, N. | 


FREE catalog describing famous Weems naviga 
tion aids and instruments. Send today. Weems 
Mark I] Plotter (statute miles) $2.00; Weems 
Mark II N Plotter (nautical miles) $2.50; Da'ton 
E-6B Computer $10.00; Dalton Mark VII Com 
puter $5.00; Link Bubble Sextant $37.50; many 
navigation books including Flying the Omni 
range, Zweng $4.00; Instrument Flying, Weems 
and Zweng $4.50; Electronic Navigation, Orman 
$4.50; Learning to Navigate, Weems ani Eberle 
$2.00; Star Chart, Illyne $1.00; complete line of 
government charts and publications. Do as other 
navigators, pilots and students do. Select your 
navigation aids and instruments from the 
Weems Catalog. Seni for it today. Addrers 
Department 12, Weems System of Navigction, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


DIRECTION Finding with your present lightplane 
radio. Kit includes loop, cables, plug, indicator 
for making your receiver an efficient, low cost 
MDF. Only $29.50. Higley, 82 Main, Matawan, 
New Jersey. 


E-6B COMPUTERS (Dalton) ($10.00 value), with 
30 page illustrated direction manual; like new 
$4.95, with leather case $5.45, new $7.95, model 
“G" knee type, new $6.95 ($35.00 list), Sextants, 
bubble average with case ($300.00 value) like 
new, Fairchild or Link $16.85, Bausch & Lomb 
$26.85. Kane Aero Equipment Co., 2908 N.E. 23rd 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NAVY Intermediate Flight Jacket, genuine, new. 
Sizes 34 to 46 $32.50. Size 48 and 50 $35.00 
Flying Equipment Sales Co., 1641.5 W. Wolfram 
St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il. 


$6.75 each, Manual $2.50. 
1641-5 W. Wolfram 


NEW E6B Computer. 
Flying Equipment Sales Co. 
St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill 


HELMETS, New, AN H-15 AAF tan cloth with 
sponge rubber earcups, $2.00 each. A-11 same as 
above in kid skin leather $3.45 each. Leather 
helmet with chin cups $2.00, state hat size. 
Goggles AN $65.30, clear lens $3.25 each. Fly- 
ing Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 


send for 
1641.5 W, 


AIRCRAFT tires and batteries, new 
price list. Flying Equipment Sales Co., 
Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 
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NEW Skycratters VHF Multiphone—Portable 2- 
way VHF communications unit for C.A.P., aerial 
dusting and spraying, Eng. flight test, gliders, 
Unicom, Civil Defense, Industria] Service, etc. 
3 Models cover 112 to 172 MC. List price with 
batteries and antenna, $243.00. 6-12 valt D.C. 
and 115 volt A.C, Multipower Pack available at 
$79.50. Mfg. and sold by Skycrafters Aviation 
Radio, 2453 E. Spring St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Phone L.B. 48-341. 





NAVIGATION SUPPLIES 





SEXTANTS: electrically-averaged Fairchild, 
$17.50; typical examination for the Navigator 
Rating, with pilots’ text, $3.00; Weems plotter, 
$2.00; Air Almanac, $2.00; celestial tables, divid 
ers—everything for navigation. Free catalogue 
Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ven 
tura Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 





CHARTS & MAPS 





WORLD coverage of all current aeronautical 
maps and charts. Agents for Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, Hydrographic Office, Air Force, Free 
catalogue available. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood 
Calif. 





INSTRUCTION 





OPERATORS, Instructors, Schools: prepare your 
students for the top—with Zweng Manuals. Com 
plete texts, latest typical examinations. ‘Private 
& Commercial Pilots,” “Instrument Rating,” 
“Ground Instructor,” “Flight Instructor,” each 
$4.00 Free catalogue, Aeronautical and Marine, 
discount sheet. Pan American Navigation Serv 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, 
Calif. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES on Aeronautical 
Drafting and Engineering. Write for free folder. 
Aero Technica! Institute, 2162-10, Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


LEARN to fly with the Aviation Cadets. Men 18 
to 2642 get $105 a month while learning. Pre 
pare quickly for qualifying examinations. 
Guaranteed. “Practice Tests’ with answers. 
Cadets and Officer Candidates, each $3.25. Both 
$5.00. Prepaid. Cramwell Publications, Air In 
stitute, Adams, Mass. 


PASS CAA Exams. The exact printed copies of 
the new CAA exams is the basis of our guar- 
anteed questions and answers. Also included 
are our old sets. You cannot beat these exams 
for positive, quick, easy results. All subjects 
for any rating $10.00. Order today from the 
Exam Clerk, Box 1073-B, Washington 13, D. C 


CAA Exams. Our guaranteed exams are based 
on the very latest exact CAA exams. Also in- 
cluded are weekly revisions, a written money 
back guarantee and extra questions and an 
swers from previous exams. Our Check Flight 
Booklets tell you how to pass the CAA check 
flight and how to save money and many hours 
of flying. They have diagrams of maneuvers 
requirements, short cuts, explanations, common 
mistakes and other information not found in 
regulations. The Home Study Navigation Book 
let explains in detail how to work every type 
of commercial, instrument and ATR navigation 
problem. The A & E Practical Booklet tells you 
what you should know, do and have to pass the 
mechanic practical test. Commercial Writtens; 
Commercial Check Flight; Instrument Writtens; 
Instrument Check Flight; Home Study Naviga 
tion; Powerp ant Mechanic Writtens; Airframe 
Mecharic Wri'tens; A & E Practical; ATR Writ 
tens; ATR Check Flight; Flight Instructor Writ 
tens; Flight Instructor Check Flight; Private 
Writtens; Flight Engineer Writtens; Also other 
writtens. Any 4 items for $10.00, 3 items for 
$9.00, 2 items for $8.00, any single item $5.00 
Write for them today. Acme Flight School, Mu 
nicipal Airport, Ft. Worth Texas. 

IT’S Easy To Learn A Language by Linguaphone. 
At home, quickly master French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Russian, Japanese, Modern Greek, etc. 29 
languages by Linguaphone World’s Standard 
Conversational Method. Free Book. Write. Lin- 
gquaphone Institute, 128-10 RCA Building, New 
York 20. 
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COMMERCIAL Pilot Course $995. For details 
write ABCO, Box 565, North Hollywood, Calif. 





HELP WANTED 





CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS on best paying oppor- 
tunities in foreign and domestic employment 
for skilled and unskilled. All occupations for 
men and women. Special reports for pilots and 
all aviation specialists with Airlines, Feeder 
lines, Aircraft Factories, Cropdusters, Corpora- 
tion Aircraft. Listings in construction, govern 
ment, oil, mining, shipping and many other 
fields. Includes Europe, South America, Japan, 
Spanish Airbases, Alaska, etc. Application 
Forms and other necessary information. All for 
only $2.00, including one-year registration-ad- 
visory service. ($2.25 Airmail) Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. Best jobs go to those 
knowing who to contact. Act Today. Research 
Services, Box 2904-FC, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 


DOUBLE your salary—Gain promotions with a 
College Equivalency Diploma. Qualify by com 
prehensive examination at home. No classes. 
Free details. Cramwell, Adams, Mass. 


$245 PER week overseas! Clerks, truck drivers, 
cooks, construction men, guards, office workers, 
laborers, carpenters, electricians, mechanics, en 
gineers, teachers, factory workers, many other 
classifications. No experience needed, some 
jobs. 254 projects, 58 countries. Get 56 page 
illustrated job catalog, “Firms Seeking Appli- 
cants” bulletin, applications, complete, $1. Job- 
service D-49, Box 30, Billings, Montana. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





FULLY qualified on 53 types of aircraft from 
jets to 4-engine equipment. Experienced in 
U.S.A.F. flying (Ex-Major, Senior Pilot, Squad- 
ron C.O.), Production and Experimental test 
work (manufacturer), Airline flying (ATR-South 
America based), and Executive flying. Brochure 
furnished immediately upon request. Box 724 
Flying. 


COMMERCIAL Pilot 31, Desires pos tion as Com 
pany Pilot. 1200 hours, Single engine land and 
sea and instrument rating AOPA 2*A-102515. 
Write George F. Reitzel. 215 E. 3rd St., Rock 
Falls, Illinois 





AVIATION BOOKS 





WARNING—CAA examination is being changed: 
It takes more than questionnaires to prepare you 
for the new “‘open-book’’ CAA examinctions. You 
need the text and background materia: that only 
the authoritative, up-to-date Zweng Manuals pro 
vide. Used by aviation schools throughout the 
world. Fully illustrated, each manual averages 
more than 300 pages, with latest typica! ex 
aminations, too. There’s a proven Zweng Man 
ual for each rating: “Helicopter Rating” (new 
1954 first edition), $5.00; “Commercial & Private 
Pilot Ratings,”’ both for $4.00; “Instrument Rat 
ing.” $5.00. “Airline Transport Pilot,” $5.00; 
“Flight Instructor,” $4.00. “Flight Engineer,’ 
$5.00; “Aircraft Dispatcher,” $5.00; “Link In- 
structor,”’ $4.00; “‘Parachute Technician,”’ $3.00; 
“Aircraft & Engine Mechanics,’ 1954 edition 
including hydraulics, weight & balance), $4.00; 
"Meteorology,”’ $3.00; “Manual cf the E-6B Com 
puter,”” $3.00; ‘Civil Air Regulaticns,” $1.00 
“Flying the Omnircnge,” $4.00; “Encycloredic 
Aviation Dictionary,’ $6.00; “Electronic Naviga 
tion’’ (radar & loran, by Orman). $4.50; new 
Steele Logbook for Pilots, $1.50 . Aviaiton 
books by other authors: ‘Air Force Officers’ 
Guide,” 55.00; “Stick and Rudder’ (Lange 
wiesche), $5.00; “Spirit of St. Louis” (Lindbergh), 
$5.00; “Crop Dusting’ (6 manuals), $12.50; “Air- 
line Piloting,” $3.00; “Safety after Solo,” $3.50 

. (Free catalogue on request.) Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


64 PAGE Book on Building and Flying your own 
sport plane from cheap parts. $2.00. Richmond 
Enterprises, Box 1003, Augusta, Georgia. 


FREE Aviation Book Catalog. 600 books listed 
from all publishers. Write: Aero Publishers, 
2162-10 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A 


NEW CAA exams!!!! Did you know that the 
CAA has recently changed their exams? They 
are now using a new type “Open Book Exam” 
on some of their examinations. Obtain your 
CAA Licenses by using a new Ross Guaranteed 
Questionnaire which includes the new “Open 
Book” type examinations, Our frequent revisions 
imsure your receiving the latest Exams including 
navigation and meteorology maps. Order today: 
“Commercial Pilot $5.00’; “Instrument Pilot 
$5.00"; “Airline Transport Pilot $5.00"; ‘Flight 
Instructor $4.00"; ‘Private Pilot $1.00"; “Engine 
Mechanics $4.00"; “Aircraft Mechanic $4.00; 
“Flight Engineer $4.00"; “Ground Instructor 
$5.00"; ‘’Parachute Rigger $4.00"; “Control Tow- 
er Operator $4.00”; “New CAR for Pilots 50c.”’ 
Special Limited Offer! A complete Ross Library 
consisting of the above 12 books for only $15.00. 
This introductory offer is for a limited time only, 
so take advantage of its saving today! Order 
Postpaid or C.O.D. Direct from Ross Aero Pub- 
lishers, Administration Bldg., Box 7071F,. Chero- 
kee Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DEALERSHIPS in Zweng Manuals, computers, 
plotters, watches, sunglasses, navigation equip- 
ment, available to qualified applicants. In- 
quiries invited. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, 
Calif. 


START your own aviation business with little 
capital. 47 opportunities. Details free. Chris- 
topher Publications, Holtsville 1, N. Y. 


AVIATION Jobs—-Names and Addresses of com- 
ponies to contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald, Dept. A-1l, 
3032 W. Wellington Avenue, Chicago 18, III. 


HAVE a tourist business, Inn and Cabins, in 
the White Mountains, wil! sell for $40,000. Will 
take in trade one of the following planes: Bo- 
nanza, Bellanca, Cessna, Navion, or Tri-Pacer. 
D. Poretta, Shelburne, N. H. 


AIRPORT For Lease—area, 150 acres more or 
less; facilities: (available from present operator) 
12 plane stalls, 75° occupied at present, 2 office 
buildings, restaurant, 2 wells, 2 sewers, build- 
ing area approximately 11,000 square feet. In- 
quiries: Contact Chardon Village Clerk. Chardon, 
Ohio, phone Chardon 5-584]. 








PATENTS 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you 
have invented something of value, write me, 
without obligation, for information as to what 
steps you should take to secure a Patent. Write 
Patrick D. Beavers, Registered Patent Attorney, 
912 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 





INVENTORS. Without obligation write for infor- 
mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secure a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran- 
dolph. Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum 
bian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C 





MISCELLANEOUS 





PHOTOS of aircraft from Wright Biplane to lat- 
est jet. Send dollar for 52-page illustrated cata- 
logue, supplement and 6 photos. Aeroplane 
Photo Supply, Box 195, Toronto, Canada. 


YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. Free 
circular. Berlew Mig. Co., Dept. 2, Freeport, 
B. ¥. 


AIRCRAFT Photographs. Both 
sample, 25c. Airphotos, Box 117, 
N. Y. 


LEATHER, Patches Military or Civilian wings, 
stamped Gold or Silver. Wings and name $1.00 
three for $2.00. Names only two for $1.00. 
Mathews Art-Craft, Lone Tree, lowa. 


BUILD the “Stits Playboy.” “Super Performance” 
aerobatic sportsplane, Blueprints, $25.00. Photo, 
Brochure, specifications, copy C.A.R. “‘Certifica- 
tion, Amateur-built,” $1.00 Stits Aircraft, Box 
3084-F Riverside, Calif. 


FOR LEASE—Beautiful bungalow on Lake Michi- 
gan, 5 miles south of St. Joseph, Michigan. 
Downstairs—2 bedrooms, living room, dining 
room, kitchen, 142 baths, glassed or screened 
sun porch, all completely furnished. Upstairs— 
living room, bedroom, kitchen and bath, unfur- 
nished. Private air strip where you can park 
your plane in front of home. Perfect all year 
rendezvous for Chicagoans desiring a nice quiet 
place. Price $3,000.00 per year. For further par- 
ticulars write Box 725, Flying. 
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SEE MFE'S 4 828 42 FHT FLAS” 


Slashing over enemy territory and thundering its way back 


with vitally needed intelligence data . Republic's 


RF-64F THUNDERFLASH is the latest addition to the long 


line of Thunder-craft. > > Fully equipped for any battle- 


front photo reconnaissance mission the RF-84F is capable of 


operations the clock around. More powerful than any of its 


battle-tested predecessors, the swept wing THUNDERFLASH 


is particularly well fitted . . . with protective armament, its 


tremendous speed and high maneuverability . . . to fight its way 
out of trouble, if and when necessary. > > Sturdy counterpart 
of the highly effective THUNDERSTREAK, this new plone. is 
being delivered in quantity to the U.S. Air Force. For more 
thon a decade ond a half Republic-designed aircraft have 


faithfully served our armed forces in the fight against tyranny. 
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PROCUREMENT 
cosTs... 


Virtually every aviation 

product you need is as near as your 

‘phone. Each of our six strategically 

located branches carries a wide variety of supplies 

and equipment. This specialized service by 

Air Associates . largest distributor of aviation equipment 

in the world assures important savings to you. Its large 
purchasing power and warehousing efficiency eliminate your 

need for stocking large inventories. Constant alertness to new product and 
industry developments has enabled Air Associates to maintain a 
position of leadership in the industry for 27 years .. . its name and 


record is your pledge of guaranteed quality . . . speedy delivery .. . and low-cost operation. 


DO MORE BUSINESS, REALIZE MORE PROFIT 
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